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SCHILLER REMEMBERED 
ENGLISH CELEBRATIONS OF THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF SCHILLER S$ DEATH, 1955 
BY S. S. PRAWER 


Last year’s anniversary did not reveal, in England, any unexpected pre- 
occupation with Schiller. The great newspapers hardly mentioned his name 
and no journal of wide circulation took any editorial notice of the anniver- 
sary. That the general public was nevertheless reminded of Schiller’s 
existence, was due mainly to the enterprise of the B.B.C., of certain “Ger- 
manisten’ in provincial universities, and of the officers of the Anglo-German 
Association. 

The event most generally admired was a production, in German and 
English, of Maria Stuart, which filled the “Little Theatre’ of Sheffield almost 
to capacity for a fortnight,’ and drew visitors from many other towns — 
London, Bristol, Durham, Birmingham and Liverpool. Acted and produced 
by the staff and students of Sheffield University German Department, 
Maria Stuart proved once again capable of enchanting a modern audience: 
casting a spell as potent as the much admired production of Kabale und 
Liebe at Birmingham in 1953. 

Those who would not or could not make the journey to Sheffield were 
given the chance to listen to Maria Stuart at home; for the Scottish Home 
Service of the B.B.C. broadcast the contemporary translation by Joseph 
Mellish which had also been used at Sheffield.2. Another B.B.C. production, 
that of Coleridge’s version of Wallensteins Tod,* reached a wider audience 
still. This is not the place to attempt a reassessment of Coleridge's translation, 
which Carlyle thought ‘the best, indeed the only sufferable translation from 
the German with which our literature has yet been enriched’ (Life of Schiller); 
but to one hearer at least the broadcast proved disappointing. There were 
noble passages, certainly, but there was also a great deal of intolerable fustian. 
Coleridge himself said of Schiller’s Blank Verse that it moved ‘like a fly in 
a glue-bottle’ (Table Talk, 11, 323) — his own seemed at times to stampede 
like a herd of elephants from one expletive “Thou!’ to the next. 

The widest audience of all was reached by Clemence Dane’s new transla- 
tion and adaption of Don Carlos. Miss Dane had skilfully reduced the play 
to about a third of its original size, and if it occasionally sounded like an 
opera libretto, the fault was not altogether hers. Her Blank Verse came 
trippingly off the tongue — a little too trippingly, one felt occasionally, to 
render the dramatic, rhetorical energy of the original. It was marred, above 
all, by an occasional descent into artificially broken-up prose: 
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Olivarez: . . . the case 
Of a Castilian Grandee, who waits 
Upon a Queen of Spain in her retreat 
With letters from a foreign prince, is not 
Foreseen in my instructions. .. . 


and by obtrusive Shakespearean reminiscences: 


King: The candles have burnt out 
And yet it is not day. No sleep! No sleep! 


or again: 


Teach my imagination to devise 
A death unparalleled. It’s known. It’s known. 


But these Shakespearean echoes seem endemic in English translations of 
Schiller: they are no less obtrusive in Miss Dane’s version of 1955 than in 
Coleridge’s of 1800 and Mellish’s of 1801. 

Schiller’s poems, too, were given a new hearing: a German actor, Will 


Quadflieg, gave public readings in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, 


Liverpool, Reading and Nottingham, while the German Consuls of Edin- | 


burgh and Glasgow offered prizes for the best verse-translation of Die 
Teilung der Erde and Die Macht des Gesanges. 

The main public event, apart from dramatic performances, was a well- 
attended ‘Schillerfeier’ arranged in London by the Anglo-German Associa- 
tion;> comprising an address by a prominent member of the German 
Diplomatic Mission in London, a reading of Schiller’s poems, a recital of 
Schubert's settings of Schiller texts, and chamber-music by Beethoven. 
Dublin had a similar festive act:* poetry readings, addresses by Professor 
Cunningham (U.C.D.), Professor Liddell (T.C.D.) and Dr. Scheyer 
(T.C.D.), and Mozart and Beethoven chamber-music. The English Goethe 
Society listened to a searching analysis of Don Carlos by Mrs. Ilse Appelbaum- 
Graham;’ at Bristol there were a number of public and departmental 
lectures by speakers specially invited;* guest-speakers lectured on Schiller 
to the German Departments of Cambridge, Glasgow and other universities;' 
while in their more modest ways, many of the German and linguistic societies 
that exist up and down the country had lectures on Schiller by local speakers, 
showed the German ‘Schiller’ film, or arranged a programme of dramatic 
readings. 

Attention was naturally given once again, to Schiller’s relation to the 
writers and thinkers of Great Britain: a theme treated in essays by Professors 
J. Isaacs and W. Witte.'° German Life and Letters, commemorating at once 
the death of Schiller and that of Thomas Mann, offered its readers a transla- 
tion of Mann’s Stuttgart ‘Festrede’ on Schiller,'' as well as printing, in the 
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course of 1955, a number of articles on Schiller by British scholars.1? The 
Modern Language Review also had a major article,’* while one of the most 
eminent of British scholars contributed his commemorative essay to an 
American review." 

If one skims through the printed records, one is conscious everywhere of 
a certain defensive attitude to Schiller: whether it be in a (somewhat crude) 
Radio Times article informing us that Schiller’s ‘highmindedness . . . went 
with an uncritical affection for well-nigh operatic plots’ and that Miss 
Clemence Dane, in her adaptation of Don Carlos, has ‘added an element in 
which the consumptive fugitive from Wiirttemberg was strangely deficient: 
taste’ (!); or in Dr. Giirster’s address at the London ‘Schillerfeier’: “What 
does Schiller mean to us today? . . . Does he mean anything to us? I am 
certain we would not raise such a question in connection with Goethe’; or 
even in Professor Willoughby’ s profound re-examination of the Asthetische 
Briefe: “In spite of Pongs’s attempt to show the archetypal nature of Schiller’s 
images, it remains true that they exert little of the symbolic power of 
Goethe’s or Shakespeare's.’ Mrs. Appelbaum-Graham, indeed, in her 
Goethe Society lecture, put it quite bluntly: ‘Schiller, to the large majority 
of us, is no more than a historical phenomenon. As a living force he is all 
but obsolete’, mainly because he is regarded as above all a ‘philosophical’ 
poet with an outworn message. 

But Mrs. Graham herself, in this very lecture, goes on to demonstrate that 
even for the most sensitive modern critic Schiller may still be a ‘living force’ 
— that his tragedies, so far from being overweighted by reflection, are at 
once accurate studies of a particular (and a peculiarly modern) type of 
character and masterpieces of formal organization; while other English 
critics who have spoken or written about Schiller this year, have made us 
feel that his thought too has a direct bearing on contemporary problems. 

For Professor Willoughby, for instance, the ‘aesthetic state’ of Schiller’s 
Asthetische Briefe is identical with the “democratic liberal state’, the “Liberal 
Imagination’ of Lionel Trilling — a state which enables one to withstand 
‘attacks from the right and left’, from “obscurantists who are increasingly 
hostile to the spirit of free inquiry out of fear for their own safety, who would 
censor knowledge by appealing to the herd instinct or the instinct of self- 
preservation’. Professor Witte, in the Modern Language Review, broaches the 
same theme. He defends Schiller from friends as well as detractors in 
Eastern Germany; demonstrates the meaninglessness of the Marxist vocabu- 
lary when applied to criticism of Schiller’s plays; and argues convincingly 
that Schiller's early works are less ‘revolutionary , and his later works less 
Teactionary’ and less remote from practical experience, than Professor 
Lukacs and his less cautious disciples appear to think. And for Professor 
Mainland Schiller’s plays bear directly on that most pressing of all contem- 
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porary problems: “Conquest of Fear’. Professor Mainland’s essay consists for 
the main part in a re-appraisal of Maria Stuart, and culminates in a thought- 
provoking analysis of a dialogue (II, 3) between Elisabeth and Shrewsbury 
on the meaning of reputation. ‘If all else Schiller had written were to be 
lost,’ Professor Mainland concludes, ‘these brave arguments on the meaning 
of reputation would claim a hearing for him in our century, where fear is 
dominant — dread of extinction and that more insidious fear that prestige 
may be lost and with it some trivial rights and our petty power to maintain 
them. The challenge of Shrewsbury’s words is not the maundering of sen- 
ility, it is the rebuke of a far-sighted idealist in the face of power-politics, 
official conspiracy and closet-convention, and it is inspired by “der Gnade 
sanfte Regung’’. All else seems in contrast a dark and pitiable negation.’ 
In spite of all reservations, then, the 1955 celebrations served to show that 
Schiller still matters, that he still speaks with a living voice. Whether they 
have made that voice more widely heard and listened to, we will no doubt 
find out when we come to celebrate the bicentenary of the poet’s birth in 


1959. 


NOTES 


1 Maria Stuart (in German) February 2nd-sth,Mary Stuart (in English) February 6th-16th. 

2 Mary Stewart, translated by Joseph Mellish, adapted and produced by F. J. Macdonald, Scottish 
Home Service, May 16th. 

3 The Death of Wallenstein, translated by S. T. Coleridge, adapted by Helena Wood, produced by 
Donald McWhinnie and M. Bakewell, Third Programme, January 16th, January 21st, March Ist. 

* Don Carlos, translated and adapted by Clemence Dane, produced by H. B. Fortuin, all Home 
Services, July 18th (World Theatre series). 

5 At the Wigmore Hall, May 18th. London had one other public ‘Schillerfeier’, arranged by Club 
1943 in conjunction with the German Theatre Club on Tuesday, May roth. This included readings from 
Schiller’s plays and poems by well-known German-born actors who have made their home in this 
country, and ‘Festreden’ by Dr. H. J. Rehfisch and W. Unger. 

6 At the Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin, May 8th. 

? Ilse Appelbaum-Graham, Reflection as a Function of Form in Schiller’s Tragic Poetry. Goethe Society 
lecture, October 13th, 1955. 

8 A public lecture by Professor Edna Purdie (May 6th) and departmental lectures by Professors Benno 
v. Wiese and W. F. Mainland. 

® Prof. Benno v. Wiese at Cambridge, Prof. W. Witte at Glasgow. 

10 J. Isaacs, ‘Schillers Einfluss auf seine britischen Zeitgenossen’, Englische Rundschau, May 13th, 1955 
(Prof. Isaacs’s article was commissioned by the Central Office of Information and originally written in 
English). W. Witte, ‘Scottish Influences on Schiller’, Aberdeen University Review, Autumn 195§4. 

11 German Life & Letters, October 1955. The translation was by Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. 

12 W. F. Mainland, ‘Schiller and the Conquest of Fear’, German Life & Letters, April 1955. 
W. Witte, ‘Warbeck and Demetrius’, German Life & Letters,July 1955. The October number also 
contained an article by an American scholar, G. Mathieu, on distortions of the ‘Schiller-Bild’ in Eastern 
Germany: ‘Schiller and the “‘Zentralkomitee”’ ’. 

13 W. Witte, ‘Law and the Social Order in Schiller’s Thought’, M.L.R. July 1955. 

14 L. A. Willoughby, ‘Schiller on Man’s Education to Freedom through Knowledge’, The Germanic 
Review, October 1954. 
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SCHILLER YEAR 1955. COMMEMORATIONS IN GERMANY 
BY JOHN BOURKE 


In all parts of the country, in West and East alike, Germans, and others with 
them, have been celebrating this year the 1soth anniversary of the death of 
Schiller. The commemorations have been varied in form, manner and 
occasion. What is here offered is a short survey not of all but of the chief 
and of other characteristic events. 


We begin with the gatherings, the speeches, the festival performances. 
Central in interest were, no doubt, those that took place in Stuttgart and in 
Marbach. 

On May 8th in the Wiirttembergisches Staatstheater in Stuttgart a ‘Festakt’ 
was held in the forenoon at which President Heuss gave an address and 
Thomas Mann the ‘Festrede’ which he later repeated at Weimar with even 
greater applause. Some 1400 German and foreign guests accepted invitations, 
including roo from Eastern Germany. In the evening there was a festival 
performance of Maria Stuart. On the following day, the anniversary itself, 
the Stuttgarter Liederkranz held its traditional celebrations at the Schiller 
monument. Later a performance of Die Jungfrau von Orleans was given by a 
visiting company from the Weimar Nationaltheater. 

At Marbach the occasion was marked by a festival annual meeting of the 
Schiller-Gesellschaft, at which the Kultusminister for Wiirttemberg-Baden 
announced the foundation of a ‘Schiller-Gediichtnis-Preis’ of DM 20,000 to 
be awarded biennially on Schiller’s birthday partly in the form of a prize 
proper (of DM 10,000) for German authors of outstanding merit and partly 
in the form of two subventions, each of DM 5000, to assist young drama- 
tists in the study of their art. In the Schiller Museum an exhibition entitled 
‘Schillers Werk in Druck und Bild vom 18. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart’ 
was opened on the anniversary day. A few words about the development 
of the Museum may perhaps not be inappropriate here. Built by the 
Schwabischer Schiller-Verein in 1903 and for many years directed with 
initiative and devoted care by its founder, Otto v. Giintter, it has become a 
repository of the works, printed and to a large extent also manuscript, of 
Wiirttemberg authors — among them Hélderlin, Mérike, Uhland, Kerner, 
Hauff, Wieland, Hegel and Schelling, with Schiller occupying the place of 
presiding genius. In 1952 it received the most important addition in its 
history in the form of the Cotta manuscript collection on permanent loan. 
This collection contains over 100,000 business letters and other documents 
of the firm of Cotta between the years 1790 and 1900 (including some 280 
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letters from Goethe and a similar number from Schiller) and offers a rich 
field of research. The total treasures of the Museum now comprise over 
250,000 manuscripts, 30,000 books and many valuable portraits. It is 
pleasant to learn that the former close connections with the Goethe-Schiller- 
Archiv in Weimar were resumed last year; visits have been exchanged and 
joint publications planned. The Schiller exhibition of this year included 
some of the most important items from the Cotta collection. 

In Mannheim there was an exhibition commemorating Schiller’s sojourn 
and the first performance of Die Rauber there, and a week was devoted 
largely to performances of the poet’s dramas. 

Up and down Western Germany, from Hamburg to Munich and from 
Mainz to Niirnberg, festival gatherings on varying scales were held, charac- 
terized by speeches, recitations from the poet's works and appropriate 
musical “‘Umrahmung’ — notably, of course, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
In West Berlin Professor Carlo Schmidt addressed a meeting at the Sport- 

alast and Professor C. J. Burckhardt one at the Free University. In Char- 
Lenten wreaths were laid on Schiller’s monument and there was an 
exhibition in the Schloss of books, manuscripts and works of art illustrating 
his life and times. The only jarring note heard seems to have been at a 
gathering at Diisseldorf where a certain tactlessness on the part of the 
‘Festredner ’, Fritz von Unruh, caused a section of the audience to leave the 
hall. 

In the Eastern Zone, especially at Weimar but also at Jena, Leipzig, 
Dresden and Schwerin, the anniversary was celebrated. At Weimar on 
April 2nd-3rd a Youth Festival in honour of the poet was organized under 
the auspices of the Freie Deutsche Jugend and opened in the Nationaltheater. 
On May 6th a festival performance of Kabale und Liebe was given in the 
Deutsches Theater in East Berlin. On May roth the ‘Deutsches Schiller- 
Komittee 1955, under the slogan ‘Die Welt ehrt Schiller’, arranged a festival 
gathering in the Weimarhalle which was attended by representatives of 
eighteen countries and at which addresses were given, amongst others, by 
professors of literature from Warsaw and Peking and by an Indian author; 
academic representatives were also present from Western Germany and 
theatre ensembles from Mannheim and Stuttgart gave performances. 


We pass on to consider to what extent the anniversary has been reflected 
in the world of books and literature. To judge from bookshop windows, 
book notices and conversations with booksellers one has the impression 
that the occasion has left considerably less imprint than was the case with 
the Goethe anniversary of 1949. A comparison with the 2ooth anniversary 
of the poet’s birth will be interesting in four years’ time. 

The Schiller-National-Ausgabe (ed. by the Schillergesellschaft in Marbach, 
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published by Bohlaus Nachfolg.in Weimar), planned in 1936 to be completed 
by 1959 in 33 volumes and to contain everything known to have been written 
by the poet, has been appearing spasmodically since 1943; a first volume of 
Letters was due for this year. Among various collected editions of the Works 
that have appeared or been undertaken this year in Western Germany may 
be mentioned the following: Schiller. Ausgewahlte Werke, ed. with introduc- 
tion by Ernst Miiller, W. Kohlhammer Verlag Stuttgart, 6 vols. in 3, 
DM 42; Friedrich Schiller. Werke, with introduction by Erwin Ackerknecht, 
Droemerscher Verlagsanstalt Munich (Knaurs Klassiker), 2 vols., DM 18.50; 
Friedrich Schiller. Gesammelte Werke, ed. by Reinhold Netolitzky, C. Bertels- 
mann Verlag, 5 vols. each DM 6.85 (only two published so far). All these 
are well selected, well produced and serviceable editions. Specially to be 
noted is a volume of some 600 selected Letters (Friedrich Schiller. Briefe, 
ed. by Gerhard Fricke, Carl Hanser Verlag Munich, DM 16) which includes 
replies from the recipients where these were felt to clarify the exchange and 
development of the thought. The Schiller-Archiv in Marbach is co-operating 
with the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv in Weimar in the publication in facsimile 
of the first eight letters of the correspondence between Goethe and Schiller. 
Of a secondary yet touching and revealing interest is a charming volume of 
reproductions of humorous coloured drawings by Schiller (Der lachende 
Tragiker. Humoristische Bilder, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt Stuttgart, DM 9.80). 
They were done evidently to amuse the family during the years the 
poet spent with the Kérners and seem to reflect light-heartedly those feelings 
of happiness and gratitude that found their noblest expression in the great 
ode An die Freude, Characteristic is the picture of Kérner with his old, 
bewigged father whose education he is trying with some severity to improve 
by giving him a lesson on Die Rauber, the text of which the old man is holding 
upside down! 

Of the addresses on Schiller that have been given during the year none 
has, as far as I know, yet appeared in print except that of Carlo Schmid 
(Vom Reich der Freiheit. Schillers Vermdchtnis, Arani-Verlags-G.m.b.H. 
Berlin-Grunewald, DM 1.60). The Deutsche Schiller-Gesellschaft, however, 
is reported to be planning a publication containing the most important of 
these speeches and addresses. Thomas Mann shortly before his death 
published the essay Versuch iiber Schiller (Suhrkamp-Fischer-Verlag, DM s. 
80) which embodies in expanded form the substance of the speech at Stutt- 
gart and offers an interesting comparison with an earlier tribute, the little 
sketch Schwere Stunde written for the special edition of Simplicissimus in the 
centenary year I90S.' 

Relatively little in the way of new literature or reprints of earlier works on 


! Now available again in a little selection of the short stories put out last year by the Suhrkamp- 
Fischer-Verlag (Der Tod in Venedig. Fischer-Biicherei, No. 54, DM 1.90). 
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Schiller has appeared. Benno von Wiese has written a short, clear and up-to- 
date introductory study (Schiller. Eine Einfiihrung in Leben und Werk, 
Reclam-Verlag Stuttgart, DM 0.60). Of two works on the poet’s youth 
which are reappearing in expanded form one has been published already 
(Der Junge Schiller, by Reinhard Buchwald, Insel-Verlag, 2 vols., DM 32) 
and the other is due before the end of the year (Der Herzog und das Genie. 
Schillers Jugendjahre, by Ernst. Miiller, W. Kohlhammer Stuttgart, about 
DM 15s). The following further items may be noted: Die Schillerstadt 
Stuttgart, by Gustav Wais, W. Kohlhammer Stuttgart, DM 14.80, an illus- 
trated bibliophile production; Geschichte der Hohen Karlsschule Stuttgart, by 
Robert Uhlau, W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, DM 18 or (linen) 21. Such 
articles as I have noticed in periodicals or newspapers have been concerned 
mainly with re-appraisal of Schiller’s message or personality. 
Not without interest, and that in more ways than one, is a 60-page 
brochure (Zum Schillerjahr 1955) published by the Communist Party and 
rinted in Diisseldorf. The cover shows a portrait of the poet with a golden 
— leaf across one corner and beneath it the quotation: ‘Wir wollen sein 
ein einzig Volk von Briidern, in keiner Not uns trennen und Gefahr.’ The 
contents consist principally of a long, anonymous article entitled Die 
Grundziige der Asthetik Schillers, in which Schiller’s relation to Kant is dis- 
cussed, especially his “Auseinandersetzung mit der Asthetik Kants, mit 
deren asketischem und volksfeindlichem Charakter’ (p. 46)! There are also 
photographs of Marbach and Weimar and of aspects of the celebrations in 
the latter place. 


In other media too the anniversary year has been commemorated. The 
various Broadcasting Companies of Western Germany, especially the 
Siiddeutscher Rundfunk Stuttgart, the Siidwestfunk Baden-Baden and the 
Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk included special programmes in the week 
May ogth-1s5th. The latter produced a successful radio adaptation of Don 
Carlos lasting two hours. The Deutsche Grammophongesellschaft is pro- 
ducing a series of records of recitations from the poet’s works and of well- 
known speeches about him. Finally, the year has been marked by a special 
commemorative five-mark piece and a special stamp issue. 


As one thinks back on these celebrations in this year of grace 1955 ques- 
tions inevitably start up in the mind. What has it all meant? What has 
Schiller to say to those here in Germany who have been commemorating 
him? One thing is clear enough. He has indeed emerged as a symbol of 
unity — as he would surely have wished. Doubt arises only when we ask 
further, unity in or of what? Is it a torn world or a torn Germany that the 
spirit of the poet can help to heal? In their speeches, Thomas Mann seemed 
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to have had the former problem, President Heuss the latter primarily in 
mind. Again, the gathering in West Berlin addressed by Professor Carlo 
Schmid was organized by the “Kuratorium Unteilbares Deutschland’. In 
the following illustrations the complications deepen further. The official 
souvenir programme of the Schiller-Feier organized in Munich by the 
Deutsches Kulturwerk contained an enrolment form for the “Schillerbund 
Deutscher Jugend’ which has its centre in Cologne. On the form was a 
declaration, the first part of which I reproduce: 


Wir sammeln uns! Wir wollen nicht linger hintrotten und so tun, als 
wiissten wir nichts voneinander, als ginge uns das Schicksal unseres Volkes in 
seiner ohnmichtigen Zersplitterung nichts an und als gehérten die grossen 
Geister unseres Volkes in die Mottenkiste, weil jetzt die Kultur ftir uns von 
Ubersee eingefiihrt wird. Wir wollen heimkehren zu den Dichtern und 
Kiindern unseres Volkes, wir wollen bewusst uns als Deutsche fiihlen und wir 
wollen ob und gerade in der Not unseres Vaterlandes nicht geringer sein als 
die Jugend vor uns . . . Friedrich Schiller ist unser Mann. An ihn wollen wir 
uns halten, er frischt uns auf, er belebt, was schon abgestorben zu sein schien, 
er fiihrt uns zu den Wurzeln unserer Kraft. 


The above-mentioned Communist brochure opens with the words (p.5): 


Gross und verantwortungsvoll sind die Aufgaben der Kunst und Literatur in 
einer Zeit, da das deutsche Volk um seine nationale Existenz gegen den 
amerikanischen Imperialismus kampft. In diesem Kampf stehen an unserer 
Seite nicht nur die besten Geister der Gegenwart sondern auch die grossen 
Menschen der Vergangenheit. 


A commentator on the Weimar performance in Stuttgart (Stuttgarter 
Zeitung, May 17th, 1955, p. 7) entitles his article ‘Die Jungfrau aus dem Osten’ 
and opens it with the lines: 


Wir haben den Weimarer Gasten herzliche Erwartungen entgegengebracht. 
Wie es auch werden mége, dachten wir — zwei Ideale miissen uns verbinden: 
die Sprache und Schiller. Auch nach diesem Gastspiel, das uns lehrte, dass wir 
Deutschen hiiben und driiben begonnen haben, zwei verschiedene Sprachen 
mit denselben W6rtern zu sprechen, und dass uns nichts, aber auch nichts mit 
jenem Schiller verbindet, dem sie dort huldigen — auch nach diesem Gastspiel 
werden wir die Herzlichkeit bewahren. 


We have indeed to face the tiresome yet in no way surprising fact that the 
figure of Schiller this year in Germany has been subjected to various ap- 
proaches, indeed exploited in special interests, with the ironical result that 
in the meeting of the cross-currents of thought that very notion of unity 
which he has been felt to symbolize has itself been obscured and impaired. 
And yet, above the blowing of political winds as well as the usual fashionable 
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disavowals of ‘pathos’, another, deeper feeling could be detected among 
those (of all ages) whose thoughts have been turning again to Schiller — the 
feeling that in his person, in his work, in his life, in the unity of all three, he 
represents a high integrity and an idealism that have become corrupted or 
lost in the world. 


TH 
NOTE | Wi 
I wish to acknowledge the kind help of the Schiller Nationalmuseum, Marbach, in supplying me | die 


with additional material for this survey. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY UND SCHILLER 
von PETER MICHELSEN 


Tuomas De Quincey, der sich seit seiner Oxforder Zeit (1803-08) immer 
wieder mit der deutschen Literatur beschaftigte,schatzte an dieser vor allem 
die Prosa: von deutscher Lyrik und Verskunst hielt er nicht viel,’ und es hat 
nicht den Anschein, als ob er sich mit dem lyrischen Werk irgendeines 
deutschen Dichters auch nur halbwegs vertraut gemacht hatte. Im einzelnen 
lassen sich seine Beziehungen zu deutschen Schriftstellern ganz kurz folgen- 
dermassen zusammenfassen. Wahrend er tiber die Kantische Philosophie 
wenn nicht ganz richtige, so doch immerhin verhaltnismissig umfangreiche, 
durch Lektiire der Originale zustandegekommene Vorstellungen besass,* 
fand er keinen Zugang zu Goethe, dessen Person und Werk er in kaum zu 
iibertreftender Plattheit bekrittelte. In ahnlich scharfer und z.T. beleidigen- 
der Form wurden auch die Romantiker — insbesondere die Gebriider Schlegel 
—abgetan, obgleich er einige seiner Asthetischen Grundiiberzeugungen 
mit ihnen gemein hatte. Grosse Vorliebe hegte er indessen ftir Jean Paul, 
mit dessen literarischen Theorien und stilistischen Praktiken seine eigenen in 
engem Zusammenhang stehen.* Gleichfalls schitzte der Opiumesser 
Schiller, und auch dem Kritiker Lessing, dessen Laokoon er tibersetzte, brachte 
er Verstindnis entgegen. Schliesslich vermochte die Persénlichkeit Herders 
und die Luise von Voss noch ein gewisses Interesse bei De Quincey zu 
erregen. Damit sind die Namen, die fiir sein Verhaltnis zur deutschen 
Literatur von Wichtigkeit sind, genannt: andere Schriftsteller finden nur 
am Rande Erwahnung.* 

Wenn auch das in dieser kurzen Ubersicht Gesagte kaum bestritten 
werden kann, so ist doch die Bedeutung, die die deutsche Literatur ftir 
die geistige Gestalt des englischen Opiumessers besitzt, nicht ganz leicht 
zu fixieren. Einerseits wird die Rolle des kritischen Verstindnisses, das De 
Quincey der deutschen Dichtung entgegenbrachte, oft tiberschitzt,* wozu 
vor allem seine eigenen apodiktischen Ausserungen cinladen, die den 
Anschein erwecken, als spreche er in tiefgehender Kenntnis der Materie. 
Andererseits ist es aber auch mit der Feststellung der geringen objektiven 
Urteilsfahigkeit De Quinceys’ allein nicht getan. Die subjektiven Vorurteile 
und Abneigungen, auf die sich seine oft sorglosen und oberflichlichen, 
wenn auch brillant formulierten Meinungen zuriickftihren lassen, ver- 
mitteln zugleich ein Bild vom geistigen Habitus dessen, der sie hegt. De 
Quinceys kritische Bemerkungen iiber deutsche Schriftsteller und deren 
Werke sind weniger als solche denn als Ausfluss der eigenen Denk- und 
Seinsstrukturen von Wert. Neben die Konstatierung der Richtigkeit oder 
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Unrichtigkeit seiner Urteile miisste also eine Erérterung ihrer Beziige zu 
seiner geistigen Gesamterscheinung treten.? Im folgenden wird das am 
Beispiel seines Verhaltnisses zu Schiller unternommen. 

De Quinceys Qualititen als Biograph sind nicht sehr gross. Die Unvoll- 
standigkeit seines Goethe-Artikels ftir die Encyclopaedia Britannica konnte man 
auf seine Abneigung gegeniiber dem Gegenstand zuriickftihren: fiir die 
sehr ungentigende Behandlung Schillers kann eine solche Entschuldigung 
nicht beigebracht werden. Der Schiller-Artikel, den der Opiumesser wohl 
in den dreissiger Jahren ftir die 7. Auflage der genannten Enzyklopidie 
schrieb (Masson, IV, 433-9), fiel materialmassig noch magerer aus als 
der iiber Goethe.* Dieser Artikel und einige wenige sporadische Stellen 
in anderen Essays sind die Quellen, aus denen wir uns tiber De Quinceys 
Verhiltnis zu Schiller zu unterrichten haben. 

Der Schiller-Aufsatz selbst hat folgende, wenig proportionierte Struktur. 
Nach einem an dieser Stelle ginzlich unmotivierten (als solchem aber viel 
zu oberflichlichen) Uberblick iiber die deutsche Literatur seit Opitz, der die 
Halfte des Raumes cinnimmt, folgt auf den tibrigen acht Seiten der Lebens- 
bericht iiber Schiller. Dabei wird — das ist nicht untypisch ftir De Quincey 
— Elternhaus, Kindheit und Jugend (bis zu den Raubern) der meiste Platz 
gegénnt. Die Zeit von Mannheim bis zum Tode 1805 wird in anderthalb 
Seiten abgehandelt. Von Schillers Werken werden bei weitem nicht alle 
erwahnt — unter den Auslassungen befinden sich so wichtige Stiicke wie 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans (die fiir De Quincey, als Verfasser eines Jeanne 
d’Arc-Aufsatzes, doch von einem gewissen Interesse hitte sein miissen) 
oder der Wilhelm Tell’? — und von den erwahnten haben nur zwei einen 
gewissen Eindruck auf De Quincey ausgeiibt: Die Rauber und Wallenstein. 
Ausserdem kann dazu noch die Abhandlung Uber die dsthetische Erziehung 
des Menschen gezihlt werden, aus der De Quincey an anderer Stelle zur 
Unterstiitzung der eignen Meinung zwei Passagen zitiert. 

So ist De Quinceys Schiller-Kenntnis augenscheinlich nicht sehr gross. 
Dennoch spart der Opiumesser mit Lob und Preis nicht. Mehrmals belegt 
er Schiller mit dem Epitheton ‘great’ (Masson, IV, 422, 431, 439; XI, 272) 
und erklirt gleich zu Beginn seines Aufsatzes: ‘In the land of his birth, by 
those who undervalue him the most, he is ranked as the second name in 
German literature; everywhere else he is ranked as the first’ (Masson, IV, 
422). Und am Schluss wiederholt er noch cinmal. Schillers ‘intellectual 
merit’ stelle ihn ‘in our judgment, at the head of the Trans-Rhenish litera- 
ture’ (Masson, IV, 439). Wenn man diese Ausserungen jedoch mit De 
Quinceys Meinung iiber Jean Paul vergleicht (vgl. Masson, VIII, 33; XI, 
259, 272 Anm.) und an seine wesentlich gréssere Vertrautheit mit diesem 
Dichter denkt, so kommt man zu der Ansicht, dass seine Hochwertung 
Schillers an den oben angegebenen Stellen weitgehend aus seiner Rankiine 
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gegen Goethe zu erkliren ist, dem er antithetisch eine andere positive 
Potenz entgegenzustellen bemiiht war. 

Dennocht gibt es natiirlich einige Elemente bei Schiller, die De Quinceys 
Natur ansprechen mussten und auch tatsichlich angesprochen haben. 
Vier Faktoren sind es, die dem Opiumesser ftir die Bedeutung Schillers 
massgebend zu sein scheinen: 1. Schillers rhetorische Kraft; 2. Zeichnung 
des Idyllischen inmitten einer feindlichen Welt; 3. sein pidagogisches 
Interesse; und vor allem: 4. Schiller als moralisches Wesen. 

1. Macht (‘power’) und Gewalt des Rhetorischen sieht De Quincey 
hauptsichlich in Gen Raubern wirksam (Masson, IV, 435-6). Ein “demoniac 
drama’ nennt er es: ‘the most tempestuous, the most volcanic we might 
say, of all juvenile creations anywhere recorded’. Er ftihrt zwar — mit Schiller 
selbst als Kronzeugen — die iibliche Kritik gegen die Rauber an, aber wenn 
es auch ‘monster’ sei, so sei es doch eines, “which has never failed to convulse 
the heart of young readers with the temperament of intellectual enthusiasm 
and sensibility’. ‘It possesses a power to agitate and convulse.’ Wenn auch 
De Quincey cinraumt, die Rauber seien “as a coherent work of art’ ‘indefen- 
sible’, so spiirt man dennoch seine Sympathie ftir das, was manche Leser 
schockieren mag: die ‘hypernatural phenomena’ und die ‘terrific sublimities’ 
des Stiickes. 

‘Ubernatiirliche Phinomene’ und ‘schreckliche Erhabenheiten’: was 
kénnte das Herz des Opiumtraumers wohl mehr entziicken! Schillers 
Jugenddrama besass in der Tat mancherlei Eigenschaften, die De Quincey 
Zeit seines Lebens verehrte. Da sind tief erregte Geftihle des Mitleids mit 
den Leiden der Guten, aber Ohnmichtigen — ein bei De Quincey immer 
wiederkehrendes Motiv; da ist die scharfe Kontrastzeichnung Gut — Bése, 
an der sich das moralische Pathos des Dichters entziindet — etwas ganz und 
gar De Quincey Gemisses, das er oft selber iibte (u.a. auch in seinen im Stil 
der Mrs. Radcliffe geschriebenen Erzihlungen); da ist die tiberdimensionale 
Entsetzlichkeit von Verbrechen, wie sie menschliche Masse zu sprengen 
scheint — korrespondierend mit De Quinceys ecigenartiger Vorliebe ftir 
kriminelle Probleme, besonders ftir den Mord;'' da ist die aus alldem ent- 
sprungene Uberanstrengung des Sprachlichen, cin Druck auf dessen Aus- 
drucksmittel — ein auch ftir De Quinceys cloquenten Stil typisches Kenn- 
zeichen. Man kann sagen: in den Raubern tritt vielleicht am deutlichsten, 
weil iibertrieben, das hervor, was De Quincey unter seinem vieldiskutierten 
Begriff ‘power’ verstand: der Schwung, mit dem kihne Metaphern in 
ethabener Sprache dahinfliessen, getragen von der Leidenschaft des Geistes, 
sich einem grossen Thema oder auch nur der eigenen Pathetik hinzugeben. 

2. De Quinceys Interesse an Schiller wurde weiter erregt durch ein 
idyllisches Element, das ja an sicht nicht die Domine darstellt, in welcher 
Schillerscher Geist vornehmlich zu Hause ist. Seltsamerweise ist aber 
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gerade dieses Moment ihm das einzig der Erwahnung Werte am Wallenstein, 
den er zwar ‘an immortal drama’ nennt, und ‘the nearest in point of excel- 
lence to the dramas of Shakspeare,** iiber dessen eigentlich dramatische 
Qualitaiten er sich aber ausschweigt. Bemerkenswert erscheint ihm dies: 


The position of the characters of Max. Piccolomini and the Princess Thekla 
is the finest instance of what in a critical sense, is called relief, that literature 
offers. Young, innocent, unfortunate, among a camp of ambitious, guilty, 
and blood-stained men, they offer a depth and solemnity of impression which 
is equally required by way of contrast and of final repose (Masson, IV, 437). 


An anderer Stelle wird dieser Gesichtspunkt noch einmal ausdriicklich 
wiederholt: 


Everybody who has read with understanding the ‘Wallenstein’ of Schiller 
is aware of the repose and the divine relief arising upon a background of so 
much darkness, such a tumult of ruffians, bloody intriguers, and assassins, from 
the situation of the two lovers, Max. Piccolomini and the Princess Thekla, 
both yearning so profoundly after peace, both so noble, both so young, and 
both destined to be so unhappy (Masson, XI, 376). 


Diese Charakterisierung ist ja nicht falsch, trifft aber auch nicht gerade das 
Wesentliche, das man zum Wallenstein sagen k6nnte. Vor allem jedoch 
ist sie wiederum bezeichnend fiir De Quincey. Die Kontrastwirkung, die 
erzielt wird, indem eine reine Liebesidylle inmitten einer lirmenden und 
blutig-rohen Welt gezeichnet wird, spiegelt ihm sein eigenes Weltverhaltnis 
wider. Der Wirklichkeit mit ihren banalen, oft grausamen Forderungen 
stand der Opiumesser mit seiner zarten Sensibilitit und seinem tiber- 
grossen Liebebediirfnis machtlos gegeniiber. Oft hat er der Darstellung 
ungeborgener Unschuld seine Feder geliehen: die Ann in den Confessions 
ist nur das beriihmteste Beispiel daftir. Wahrscheinlich lasst sich dieser 
iiberall zu beobachtende Grundzug des Menschen und Schriftstellers auf ein 
Formalprinzip seines Denkens zuriickftihren, das sich innerhalb seines Stils 
in dem durchgingigen Operieren mit Negationen dussert (wie es eine leider 
vergessene These Lane Coopers dartut).'* Schillers Wallenstein war dem 
Opiumesser also bloss ein Vehikel, Anlasspunkt der Entfaltung seiner 
Subjektivitat, die unbedenklich annahm oder verwarf, was ihr entsprach, 
ohne dass sie versucht hatte, dem Eigensein des Objekts Rechnung zu 
tragen.** 

3. In der 5. Folge seiner ‘Notes from the Pocket-book of a Late Opium- 
eater, zuerst verdffentlicht Juli 1824 im London Magazine, diskutiert De 
Quincey unter dem Titel ‘Superficial knowledge’ die Erzichungsmég- 
lichkeiten und -methoden der Moderne im Gegensatz zu denen der Antike 
(Masson X, 440ff.). In einer Anmerkung glaubt er dann, seine Folgerungen 
in Parallele mit Schillers Auffassungen setzen zu kénnen und meint: “The 
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latter part of what is here said coincides in a way which is rather remarkable, 
with a passage in an interesting work of Schiller’s which I have since read’ 
(Masson, X, 452 Anm.). Er zitiert dann in wohl eigener Ubersetzung?® 
aus dem 6. Brief der Abhandlung Uber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen 
lingere Abschnitte, mit denen er sich in Ubereinstimmung glaubt. Sein 
Argument ist dabei das folgende: wahrend es in der (griechischen) Antike 
die Méglichkeit gegeben habe, dass ein Mensch das allgemeine Bildungsgut 
seiner Zeit in sich aufnahm, bestehe diese in neueren Zeiten durch das 
angewachsene Wissensmaterial nicht. Stattdessen besitze das Individuum 
heute auf Grund des ‘subdivising principle’ genauere Spezialkenntnisse, so 
dass man sagen k6nne, der einzelne Grieche sei zwar dem einzelnen 
Modernen iiberlegen, das griechische Ganze jedoch unterlegen: 


for the whole is made up of the individuals; and the Grecian individual 
repeats himself. Whereas in modern life the whole derives its superiority 
from the very circumstances which constitute the inferiority of the parts. 


Die Frage, welchem der beiden Bildungszustinde grésserer Wert zukomme, 
sei irrelevant, denn: 


the progress of society brings with it a necessity of sacrificing the ideal of what 
is excellent for the individual to the ideal of what is excellent for the whole. 
We need therefore, not trouble ourselves . . . with the comparison of the two 
states; because, as a practical question, it is precluded by the overruling 
tendencies of the age (Masson, X, 450-52). 


Vergleicht man diese klugen Ausftihrungen mit der Schillerschen Behand- 
lung der Frage, so stellt man zwar die Ubereinstimmungen fest, auf die 
De Quincey selbst hinweist, zugleich aber auch tiefliegende Unterschiede. 
Fiir Schiller nimlich handelt es sich um das Problem, wie man bei dem 
modernen Status der Dinge die organische Einheit des Einzelnen retten 
kénne. Die Ganzheit des Menschen ist ihm eine asthetisch-sittliche Forderung, 
und am Ende eben des 6. Briefes wird deutlich ausgesprochen, dass man 
‘durch eine hdéhere Kunst’ ‘diese Totalitat in unserer Natur’ wiederherzu- 
stellen suchen solle. De Quincey vermerkt dies zwar in der Anmerkung, 
doch verfolgt es, ‘as leading to a discussion beyond the limits of my own’, 
nicht weiter. Deutlich nimmt er an Schillers Anliegen nicht teil und meint, 
dessen erste Feststellungen schienen die Folgerung zuzulassen, 


that in the progress of society nature has made it necessary for man to sacrifice 
his own happiness to the attainment of her ends in the development of his 
species (Masson, X, 454, Anm.), 


ein Schluss, der, oben im Text, definitiv ausgesprochen wird. 
Fiir De Quincey ist die Frage, ob die Arbeitsteilung positiv oder negativ ftir 
die Gesellschaft sei, rein logischer Natur; sie wird logisch beantwortet: da 
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die Summe des Spezialwissens aller Individuen ‘mehr’ sei als das Wissen, das 
jemals in der ‘Allgemeinbildung’ eines Einzelnen aufgespeichert sein kénne, 
so sei auch — so glaubt er — die in der modernen Gesellschaft summierte 
Bildungsfiille ‘mehr’ als das Ganze der Universalbildung einer Person. Wir 
haben hier dasselbe Missverstindnis, das De Quincey auch Kants Philosophie 
entgegenbringt: Reduzierung der Qualitit auf die Quantitit, Einengung 
einer komplexen (metaphysischen oder geistigen) Fragestellung auf deren 
logisches Geriist, zusammen mit der pragmatischen Verharmlosung einer 
schwerwiegenden Problematik. Die piadagogische Situation, vor die sich 
—nach Schiller und De Quincey — die Neuzeit gestellt sicht, gewinnt also 
bei beiden eine ganz verschiedene Ausdeutung: dem einen erscheint sie als 
cin Problem, das die Bildungseinheit des Menschen bedroht; dem anderen 
bietet sie sich bloss als cine von ihm sogar positiv gewertete Verschiebung 
des Bildungszentrums vom Einzelnen auf das Gesellschaftsganze dar. 

4. Der eigentliche Zentralpunkt der Hochschitzung Schillers durch De 
Quincey liegt aber in einem ganz andern Moment als irgendeinem der bisher 
erwahnten, einem Moment, das De Quinceys oberflichliche Behandlung 
der Werke Schillers bis zu einem gewissen Grade erklirt. ‘In the case of 
Schiller’, schreibt er, ‘I love his works chiefly because I venerate the memory 
of the man’ (Masson, XI, 262). Und, am Schluss desselben Aufsatzes (iiber 
Jean Paul), noch einmal: 


Some other modern authors of Germany may be great writers; but Frederick 
Schiller and John Paul Richter I shall always view with the feelings due to 
great men (Masson, XI, 272). 


Er legt grossen Wert darauf, dass diese seine Meinung klar werde; so beendet 
er seinen Schiller-Aufsatz mit den Worten: 


But we add, in concluding, that Frederick von Schiller was something more 
than a great author; he was also in an eminent sense a great man; and his 
works are not more worthy of being studied for their singular force and 
originality than his moral character for its nobility and aspiring grandeur 
(Masson, IV, 439). 


In welchem Sinne diese moralische “Grésse’ zu verstehen sei, dariiber gibt 
uns De Quincey in seinem Jean Paul-Aufsatz Auskunft: 


To his latest years, Schiller, when suffering under bodily decay and anguish 
was an earnest contender for whatever promised to elevate human nature, 
and bore emphatic witness against the evils of the time (Masson, XI, 271.) 


‘Evils of the time’: was hat De Quincey damit im Sinn? Man sollte nicht 
vermuten, dass hiermit politische Zustinde gemeint seien; denn De Quinceys 
politische Ansichten kann man sonst ja nicht gerade fortschrittlich nennen." 
Dennoch ist angesichts des Zusammenhanges, in dem der Satz zu finden ist, 
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an seiner auch politischen Bedeutung nicht zu zweifeln. Beifillig schreibt 
er von Schiller und Jean Paul, sie hitten die Regierungen der deutschen 
Fiirsten ‘most abhorred’ (Masson, XI, 272) — eine ganz unstimmige Behaup- 
tung. Er schiatzte also — so scheint es — im Verfasser der Rauber und von 
Kabale und Liebe einen Verfechter gesellschaftlicher Gerechtigkeit, der das 
absolutistische Regime bekampfte. Es ist allerdings typisch ftir ihn, dass er 
trotz seiner Zustimmung zu den vermeintlich anti-monarchischen Tendenzen 
Schillers und Jean Pauls es ihnen hoch anrechnet, dass sie ‘never forgot, in 
their indignation as patriots and as philosophers, the respect due to the rank 
of others’ (Masson XI, 272), und damit wire das tiberraschend ins quasi- 
Revolutionire ausgeschwungene Pendel wieder in die konservative Ruhelage 
zuriickgekehrt. 

So war es dann freilich doch in De Quinceys Sinne, dass die Erhéhung 
der menschlichen Natur, wie Schiller sie verstand, nicht durch reale Verind- 
erungen der sozialen Struktur vonstatten gehen solle, sondern durch die 
Selbsterhebung des Menschen zu seinen ‘zwecklosen’, rein menschlichen, 
eigentlich moralischen Méglichkeiten. De Quinceys starrer Konservativis- 
mus liess sich, wie man sieht, mit dem idealen Sinn der Parolen der franzésis- 
chen Revolution wohl in Einklang bringen — wenigstens aus der Ferne. 
Letztlich muss man also auch das vordergrtindig von De Quincey politisch 
Gemeinte im Lichte seiner ihm eigentiimlichen Geistesrichtung sehen, ftir 
die er in Schillers ‘Idealismus’ ein weitliufig Verwandtes zu sehen glaubte. In 
gewisser, wenn auch recht oberflichlicher Weise kann man ja den patheti- 
schen Schwung des deutschen Klassikers, der den Menschen trotz seiner 
Naturverhaftetheit in das Reich der Freiheit, verantwortlicher Entscheidung 
fiir das Gute oder Bése, fiihren will, wirklich mit der rhetorischen Periodik 
De Quinceys in Zusammenhang bringen, dessen Geist, den Realititsbeziigen 
entzogen, sich freischwebend in den Raiumen des Traums bewegen michte. 

Die Unterschiede allerdings, die De Quincey selber nicht sah oder sehen 
wollte, sind gross: Schillers moralische Leidenschaft ist auf das Handeln in 
der Welt gerichtet; De Quinceys eloquenter Stil gebraucht nur die Elemente 
der Welt, um in die sie selbst tibersteigenden Bereiche einzudringen. Die 
Gesetze der Welt bleiben dabei in ihr selbst bestehen — als Abgrenzung 
gegen den Traum, in welchem sie aufgehoben sind. ‘Moral’ ist so ftir De 
Quincey meist ein engstirniger, konventioneller Kodex, den geachtet zu 
wissen er dngstlich bemiiht ist. Nur eine seiner ethischen Empfindungen 
scheint aus diesem Bereich herauszufallen: das Mitgefiihl mit dem ‘pariah’, 
dem outcast, dessen isoliertes, ausserhalb stehendes Dasein von der geistigen 
Person des Opiumessers tief erfahren wurde. Aber waren Schillers Rauber 
schliesslich eine Auftorderung an den Menschen sich in der Welt anders, 
besser, gerechter zu verhalten, damit es den “Ausgestossenen’ gar nicht gebe, 
so sind ftir De Quincey die Parias ausser den Grenzen der Welt (der Gesell- 
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schaft) angesiedelt: sie verdienen daher wohl im einzelnen unser Mitleid und 
unsere Hilfe, aber als “Umrinderung’ der Welt geben sie deren gegliederten 
Grenzen die gestaltende Markierung, sowie die Schatten an den Randern 
der Lichtkérper diese selber hervorheben.*’ 

Das Schiller-Verstandnis De Quinceys bleibt also in allen Punkten an der 
Oberfliche. Selbst die moralische Grésse Schillers, die De Quincey s0 
besonders betonte, bleibt ihm in ihrem cigentlichen Charakter verschlossen. 
Hier, wie so oft, sicht der Opiumesser stets nur sich selbst, in das nur fliichtig 
Gelesene sein eigenes Seinsverhiltnis projizierend. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


1 Vgl. De Quincey, The Collected Writings, ed. Masson, London 1889ff. [im folgenden: Masson], XI, 
261f. 

2 Vgl. René Wellek, Kant in England, 1793-1838, Princeton 1931, S. 171-80. 

® Vel. Fr. Christoph, Uber den Einfluss Jean Paul Friedrich Richters auf Th. De Quincey. Progr. Hof 1899. 

* Von Bedeutung sind freilich noch einige obskure Romanschreiber, denen De Quincey Stoff fiir 
seine Erzihlungen entlehnte, sowie wissenschaftliche Literatur vieler Gebiete, in der er offenbar ziemlich 
bewandert war. 

® Vel. etwa D. Thorpes Comment on De Quincey’s Relation to German Literature im ‘Appendix’ zu dem 
Buch S. K. Proctors, Thomas De Quincey’s Theory of Literature, Ann Arbor 1943, S. 289-98. Dabei hatte 
W. A. Dunn schon vor einem halben Jahrhundert in seiner Arbeit Thomas De Quincey’s Relation to German 
Literature (Diss. phil. Strassburg 1900) das recht liicken- und fehlerhafte Bild aufgezeigt, das sich der 
Opiumesser von der deutschen Dichtung machte. 

® René Wellek legt in seinem Aufsatz ‘De Quincey’s Status in the History of Ideas’ (Philological 
Quarterly, 23, 1944, S. 248-72) die subjektive Unverbindlichkeit der De Quinceyschen Urteile eindeutig 
und im allgemeinen iiberzeugend dar. Er wendet sich dabei scharf gegen den Versuch Proctors (in dessen 
oben genannten Buch), der Literaturkritik des Opiumessers durch die Kodifizierung seiner Ausserungen 
in einem Systen ein theoretisches Fundament zu geben. 

? Pers6nlichkeit ist — das wissen wir — keine Kategorie, auf welche literarische Phinomene unter 
allen Umstinden bezogen werden miissen. Aber fiir eine Gestalt wie De Quincey, der aus Instinkt und 
Bewusstsein den subjektiven Ausdruck in der Literatur als entscheidendes Wertkriterium ansah, diirfte 
die Einheit seines formell so unausgeglichenen und gehaltlich aus den vielfaltigsten Elementen zusammen- 
gesetzten Werkes wohl nur in der Eigenart der Personalitat zu finden sein. 

® Und das gegebene Material ist — wie Dunn festgestellt hat (a.a.0., S. 63f.) — fast véllig Carlyles 
Life of Schiller entnommen. Das geht so weit, dass De Quincey Schillers eigene Meinung von den 
Raubern, die von Carlyle zitiert wird, wiedergibt, indem er bloss den englischen Wortlaut Carlyles ein 
wenig umiindert (vgl. Masson, IV, 436 mit Th. Carlyle, The Life of F. Schiller, London: Chapman and 
Hall, o0.J., S. 16), und dass er Carlyles Beschreibung von Schillers ausserer Erscheinung, nur etwas anders 
formuliert, iibernimmt (vgl. Masson, IV, 439 mit Carlyle, a.a.O., S. 167). 

® Der Aufsatz_ Joan of Arc (Masson, V, 384-416) wurde allerdings erst 1847 fiir Tait’s Magazine abgefasst. 
Vgl. dariiber, J. K. Bostock, ‘Johanna d’Arc als Nationalistin und Protestantin’, Englische Studien, 62, 
1927-28, S. 463-4; und vor allem Eduard von Jan, Das literarische Bild der Jeanne d’ Arc (1429-1926) 
(Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 76) Halle: Niemeyer 1928, S. 122-3. Dass De Quincey 
in seinem Aufsatz zwar auf die Behandlung der Pucelle durch Southey und Michelet Bezug nimmt, 
Schiller aber iiberhaupt nicht erwihnt, lasst die Vermutung zu, dass er Schillers Jeanne d’Arc-Drama 
gar nicht kannte. 

10 Man kann iiberhaupt zweifeln, ob De Quincey sehr viel von Schiller gekannt hat. So ist das einzige, 
was er iiber die Dramen Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos und Maria Stuart zu sagen hat, dies: ‘None 
of these are so far free from the faults of the Robbers as to merit a separate notice, for, with less power, 
they are almost equally licentious’ (Masson, IV, 437). Nur der Fiesco wird von De Quincey noch einmal 
in ganz anderem Zusammenhang erwahnt. Er charakterisiert den Kalmiickenzug 1771 als eine ‘conspiracy, 
with as close a unity in the incidents, and as much of a personal interest in the moving characters, with fine 
dramatic contrasts, as belong to “‘Venice Preserved”’, or to the “‘Fiesco” of Schiller’ (Masson, VII, 369). 
Es eriibrigt sich, zum weiteren Beweis fiir De Quinceys geringe Schiller-Kenntnis mit V.R. (‘Thomas 
De Quincey: Some Objections and Corrections’, Notes and Queries, vol. CLXXVII, 1939, S. 189-90) in 
einer langen Liste all die Data iiber Schiller aufzuzihlen, die von ihm nicht angefiihrt werden. In Bezug 
auf den Hymnus An die Freude und das Lied von der Glocke schreibt V.R.: ‘I do not understand how, if 
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De Quincey read these poems, he could omit all notice of them more than thirty years after Schiller’s 
death, when his writings had been collected and his position as a poet was fully assured. Only one 
explanation occurs to me, the torpor produced by opium’ (S. 190). Tatsichlich liegt der Grund wohl in 
De Quinceys grundsitzlichem Vorurteil gegeniiber der deutschen Lyrik und Vers-Dichtung iiberhaupt. 
Es macht sich auch einmal ausdriicklich Schiller gegeniiber bemerkbar, indem De Quincey — bei 
Gelegenheit einer Erklirung der Coleridgeschen Plagiate — vom Homerischen Vers und ‘the innumerable 
wooden and cast-iron imitations of it among the Germans’ spricht. Dabei wird Schillers Zweizeiler Das 
Distichon in einem —im Zusammenhang deutlichen — geringschiatzig-herablassenden Wohlwollen als 
‘the little ivory-bejou’ und ‘the pretty toy-model of Hexameter and Pentameter’ bezeichnet (Th. De 
Quincey, The Posthumous Works, ed. A. H. Japp, vol. Il, London: Heinemann, 1893, S. 33). 

11 Diese Vorliebe lasst ihn auch — ausser seinem Hauptinteresse an Wallenstein (siche weiter unten) — 
eine Szene aus dem 5, Akt von Wéallensteins Tod (Akt V, Szene 3) besonders hervorheben. In einem 
Aufsatz von 1840, ‘Modern Superstition’, spricht er von Heinrich IV. von Frankreich der um die Zeit 
seines Todes gewusst habe, und schreibt: ‘In fact, it is to this attitude of listening expectation in the king, 
and breathless waiting for the blow, that Schiller alludes in that fine speech of Wallenstein to his sister 
(ein Irrtum: Grafin Terzky war Wallensteins Schwigerin] where he notices the funeral knells that 
sounded continually in Henry’s ears, and, above all his prophetic instinct that caught from a far distance 
the sound of the murder’s motion and could distinguish amidst all the tumult of a mighty capital those 
stealthy steps 

‘““Which even then were seeking him 

Throughout the streets of Paris”’’ 
(Masson, VIII, 446; fiir die beiden Verszeilen vgl. Wallensteins Tod, Vers 3498-99; sie sind ein ungenaues 
Zitat aus der Ubersetzung von Coleridge). Tatsichlich hat De Quincey diese Meinung von Coleridge 
iibernommen. Im Vorwort zur Wallenstein-Ubersetzung schreibt dieser: ‘If we except the scene of the 
setting sun in the Robbers, I know of no part in Schiller’s Plays which equals the first scene [jetzt die 
dritte] of Act V of Wallenstein’s Tod’ (S. T. Coleridge, The Complete Poetical Works, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge, vol. II, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912, S. 725). 

12 Vgl. auch Masson, X, 200: “we have nothing modern to place by the side of Schiller’s Wallenstein’. 

13 In ihrer Arbeit: The Prose Poetry of Th. De Quincey, Diss. phil. Leipzig, 1902. 

14 Der Vollstandigkeit halber sei noch vermerkt, dass De Quincey in einem ganz anderen Zusammen- 
hang von ‘Schiller’s cannon-ball’ spricht und den Vers anfiihrt: ‘Shattering what it reaches, and shattering 
that it may reach’ (Masson, IX, 2§1; vgl. Die Piccolomini, I, 4). De Quincey zitiert— nicht ganz wortgetreu, 
wie bei ihm iiblich — die Ubersetzung Coleridges (S. T. Coleridge, a.a.O., II, S. 613). An anderer Stelle 
erwahnt er noch kurz Wallensteins Lager. Innerhalb einer Betrachtung iiber die Beschaffenheit von 
Feldlagern schreibt er in seinen Caesars: ‘Schiller, in his ‘‘Wallenstein”’ sketches such a light canvas town 
as the hurried extempore creation of soldiers. Schiller’s description is a sketch; and such a military creation 
is itself but a sketch of a regular and finished town’ (Masson, VI, 227 Anm.). 

1° Nach B. Q. Morgan (A Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation, 1480-1927, 
2nd edn., Stanford University Press, 1938) scheint 1824 noch keine Ubersetzung dieser Schrift Schillers 
vorgelegen zu haben. 

16 Zu De Quinceys politischem Konservativismus vgl. besonders E. Th. Sehrt, Geschichtliches tnd 
religidses Denken bei Th. De Quincey, Diss. phil. Freiburg, 1936. 

1? De Quincey versucht, die Notwendigkeit der Armut theologisch und moralisch zu begriinden. 
Er meint: Armut ‘forms part of the primal curse; and the Scriptures warn us that it will never cease out of 
the land’. Und: ‘by the grandeur of man’s nature, it is disarmed of its sting; and acting as a moral coercion 
upon the human will, it extorts innumerable graces of patience, of heroic resistance, of heaven-born 
energy, that would else have languished’ (Masson, VIII, 374). 
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THE SWISS IN GERMAN LITERARY HISTORY 
NOTES TOWARDS THE DEFINITION OF A CULTURE 
BY DEREK VAN ABBE 


Despite the varying favour in which all-embracing theories of development 
have been held with regard to the literature of Germany, it is widely assumed 
that there are fundamentally always particular aspects of that literature which 
are best explained by reference to the part of Germany from which the 
author came. Though this theory, too, has incited to exaggeration (e.g. 
Bartels and Nadler), if one makes the limitation that the writer’s provincial 
characteristics must be viewed within the framework of the intellectual 
development of his province and of Germany as a whole, in his own particu- 
lar time, then one may profitably qualify, or so it seems to me, the provincial 
character of his ‘influences’. 

It is instructive to study, within this set of co-ordinates, the literature of 
German-speaking Switzerland. Here is a ‘province’ with a marked distinc- 
tion of dialect, of history and possibly even of human characteristics. Is 
there a “Swissness’ common to Swiss-German writers? 

German-speaking Switzerland has, of course, very close cultural ties with 
the rest of the German-speaking areas. The common tutelage of the 
Romans led the Helvetic provinces to an association with the Holy Roman 
Empire which lasted nominally until 1648. But from 1291 (Riitli rebellion) 
onwards, the link was spiritual and cultural rather than real. As Gagliardi 
observed,' even at the time the Confederation was founded, the peasantry 
in Europe were falling behind the townsmen. Thus the venerable antiquity 
of the four Forest Cantons did not prevent Ziirich, a European market- 
town, from becoming Vorort almost immediately after its entry as a mem- 
ber with full rights into the Bund. The important history in Switzerland in 
the later Middle Ages is the story of the rapid development of a commercial 
civilization, as one should call it, at a time, however, when the rest of 
‘Germany was only slowly growing out of Feudalism, a system of relation- 
ships based almost entirely on agriculture. 

Despite the temporary blossoming of an urban culture in the market- 
towns of Schwaben, Franken and the Hansabund during these centuries, 
the power of the territorial princes proved sufficient in the long run to 
stifle the nascent urbanization (and democratization) of the Reichsstéddte. 
This phenomenon was, as Pirenne® has observed, standard throughout the 
whole of western Europe during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
There were two exceptions: England, where geography drew the towns — 
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especially, of course, the one Great Wen, London — into an alliance with the 
royal power which was destined to undermine the power first of the feud- 
ality and later of royalty itself; and Switzerland, where the major cantons — 
above all Ziirich, Bern and Basel — had become established urban demo- 
cratic systems (of a kind) at a time when political power in ‘Germany’ was 
returning into the hands of Emperor and territorial princes. 

All that the commercial expansion of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies did for “Germany’ was to impoverish the towns and bolster up the 
political power of a financially unstable landed feudality. But in Switzer- 
land this expansion brought into being a little network of urban autocracies 
which resurrected the Polis far more effectively than the more vaunted 
northern Italian city-states, those hotbeds of Renaissance paternalism. Com- 
mercial development made these town-dominated cantons richer than almost 
any other part of ‘Germany’. A healthy middle class breathed easily there 
already when in the rest of ‘Germany’ the burghers were uneasily fretting 
under the cultural and political predominance of feudality and Church.* 


Readers of Keller’s Ziircher Novellen will be aware of the main Swiss 
contribution to the Minnesang. It was through the interest and patronage 
of the Ziirich Manesse family that the Heidelberg (Manesse) Kodex was 
compiled by the Swiss Minnesinger Johannes Hadlaub. The contrast 
between the pedestrian mediocrity of Hadlaub, and the knightly interests 
of his literary protectors gives insight into the nascent Swiss urban culture. 
Hadlaub lacks fire, inspiration; he is, one may call it, “biirgerlich’. This trait 
he shares, of course, with later German Minnesinger, especially those who 
hover on the line between Minnesang and Meistergesang. But, on the 
other hand, there is in the Reich itself no parallel to the public-spirited 
gesture which subsidized the compilation from the whole area of literary 
MHG of the rapidly vanishing corpus of Minnesang. Our knowledge of 
the heights of inspiration of medieval German ministeriales and knights is 
thus dependent on the devotion to the idea of ‘Culture’ of nouveau riche 
Swiss burghers. 

There were a few Swiss knightly Minnesanger — a case has even been made 
out for Hartmann von Aue having originated in the Aargau (would this 
throw new light on Der arme Heinrich?) Yet in the long run the Swiss 
knights were normally attracted, like Hartmann, into service abroad, or else 
gravitated to the cities. Here, since the burghers had the money, the knights 
were swallowed up and became by gradual stages ‘bourgeoisified’ — like 
the Manesse. Judged by their living standards the Manesse were knights: 
yet their wealth was solidly based, not on feudal fiefs but on a long tradition 
of the ‘family business’, a large exporting concern. Such solidity contrasts, 
in this respect above all others, with the German feudality whose lands 
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became, in the Price Revolution of the later Middle Ages, a wasting asset. 
The Swiss burghers were not interested in land for the prestige it gave them: 
they were interested in sheep — which gave wool for the staple, and in 
peasants — who wove linen draperies. On this foundation was built a 
lasting urban civilization. One may deride its Behdbigkeit in Hadlaub; yet 
one cannot deny that it lasted, where the gaudy phantasmagoria which 
produced Maximilian and Gétz von Berlichingen collapsed. 

The way of life of the Swiss merchant prince is illustrated by the career 
of Joachim von Watt (Vadian), born in 1484 into a St. Gallen family in 
whose house ran traditions of a European export-import business going 
back 200 years. Originally part of the Swabian trading bloc, the Grosse 
Ravensburger Gesellschaft, it sent fine linens to join the caravans from Ulm, 
Augsburg, Ravensburg, etc. and sold them everywhere from Barcelona to 
Kiev.‘ The prosperity of St. Gallen survived the decline of the Swabian 
towns, which reverted by the beginning of the fifteenth century to the 
hegemony of their local feudal lords: indeed the Watts flourished even more 
at this time and carried on the European business in association with a 
Bernese family, the Diessbachs, who rose from being guild-merchants to the 
status of leading local landed gentry. In this capacity they fought the 
Reformation as fiercely as the Fuggers in Augsburg.’ The Watts and their 
associates took over St. Gallen, absorbed the surrounding countryside (to 
the exclusion, ultimately, of the great Abbey in their midst — the home of 
Notker and Tutilo, possibly of the Trope and the Drama).* Joachim von 
Watt went abroad to study, and became one of the foremost medical men 
of his day. Ultimately he was elected Rector of the Imperial University of 
Vienna. But — he was content to give up this splendour, to return to St. 
Gallen, open up a medical practice there, to enter local politics and 
ultimately, like many of his ancestors, become Biirgermeister.’ 

At this period such a combination of practical and cultural pursuits is not 
uncommon throughout the German-speaking world, as everywhere where 
the spirit of Renaissance appears. Yet nowhere are the figures we study 
so charged with a positive cultural and political value as amongst the Swiss. 
One recalls the Basel printers amongst whom Erasmus found shelter, the 
Petris, Frobens, Amerbachs and Gengenbachs: these men not merely 
printed the first Lutheran Bibles, they were capable of writing learned 
commentaries on them. There are engaging figures like the Bernese painter, 
dramatist, soldier and city councillor Niclaus Manuel, pupil of Cosimo Tura 
and first president of the Bern marriage tribunal.’ There is the extraordinary 
phenomenon of Paracelsus and, against this, the sober but widely influential 
figure of Heinrich Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor as Antistes of the Ziirich 
Church and as much an influence in the spread of Calvinism as Calvin 
himself. Zwingli himself is in many respects a‘model figure, in some more 
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sympathetic than Luther. He was a scholar with an acknowledged reputa- 
tion who wrote elegantly in both Latin and German; he forebore moreover 
from the savage violence in polemics of Luther. Unlike the Wittenberg 
monk, who embarked out of intellectual honesty on a crusade with only a 
vague notion of what he was undertaking, Zwingli had considerable ex- 
perience in administrative and other positions before he set to work, slowly, 
‘biirgerlich’ and surely, to alter the forms of worship of his Ziirich flock. 
Zwingli never renounced his peasant associates or called on others to murder 
them: he overcame extremists by superior political tactics. Finally, the 
moneys sequestrated from the monasteries and other Roman foundations 
in Switzerland were laid out in almshouses and schools, as promised by the 
pamphleteers, and not diverted, as in Saxony, into the coffers of the local 
court. 


Since the Thirty Years’ War left Switzerland unscathed, it is not surprising 
that commerce and industry made progress there. With them came in turn 
the adoption of those new influences of modern empirical and materialist 
thought developing in seventeenth-century England. One may see this 
tendency in the defence by Bodmer and Breitinger of English literary 
fashions, such as Milton’s Paradise Lost, against the Gallomania of a ‘Germany’ 
whose Duodezfiirsten were only too grateful for the philosophical fashion 
which allowed them to imitate the France of political absolutism and 
aesthetic ‘classicism’. The Ziirich Diskurse der Mahler show much more 
intelligent understanding of the underlying issues in journals like Addison's 
Spectator than do the productions of the Hamburg and Leipzig intelligentsia. 
One may note, moreover, that the Ziirich movement was led by substantial 
bourgeois, pastors and professors; Gottsched’s honoured respectability 
stands out, however, in Germany from the depressed situation of contem- 
porary German middle-class writers, a Weisse, a Lessing and especially a 
Giinther. With the spread in Germany of the English influence, it was 
natural that young men should turn to Switzerland — but it is significant, 
in the sense of this article, that actual contact with the bourgeois reality of 
Ziirich was disillusioning for youthful German enthusiasts, young Klop- 
stock, young Goethe, etc. 

In this respect it is not surprising either that Switzerland, which did not 
contribute noticeably to Baroque (essentially a quasi-aristocratic trend), 
fathered Haller and Gessner who wrote in the style associated with Rococo. 
Behind their attachment to the airy delicacies of verse, both were men of 
considerable substance. Gessner was a prosperous manufacturer of porcelain 
and a Ziirich city councillor. Haller maintains to this day a European 
reputation as a physiologist. He gave up, like Vadian, important university 
administrative and teaching positions in Géttingen to return to Bern to 
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become a local medical practitioner, a diplomat and an alderman. En passant, 
one may note the European connections of Swiss scholars of the eighteenth 
century, such as the mathematicians Euler and Bernouilli.” In some senses 
one may link up the whole Europeanization of Russia (and thus the origins 
of modern Russian literature) with the work of unassuming ‘biirgerlich’ 
Swiss teachers at the Czarist court — indeed many Swiss tutors played not 
unimportant roles in educating European royalty in this period (e.g 
Frédéric Soret, the tutor of Duke Karl Alexander of Weimar). 


In view of the close intellectual sympathy between the Swiss and the 
English eighteenth-century writers, it might well be expected that the Swiss 
would play an active réle in the movement which is specifically the cul- 
mination of the Aufklarung, the Sturm und Drang. Naturally there were 
other doorways through which the English ‘pre-Romantic’ influence 
entered Germany, e.g. the influence of the Scottish historians and philoso- 
phers on Kant, Hamann and Herder"! and the influence of English histori- 
cism on Hanoverian jurists and administrators of the type of Justus Méser."® 
But it was a Swiss, Rousseau, who formulated and expressed in his life and 
work the European Romantic revolt of which Sturm und Drang was a 
precursor. No Frenchman could have reacted so fundamentally against 
‘classical’ doctrine — Voltaire himself stuck fast in classicistic forms. No 
German raised his spirit to such a plane —Wieland remained ‘classical’ in 
form, even Lessing had to take refuge in intellectual subterfuges to hint at 
many of the things which Rousseau was to state as commonplace; and 
Friedrich Schlegel and Schleiermacher never saw the problems of Romanti- 
cism in the clear and reasonable light in which Rousseau publicized them. 

On the other hand the fact that Rousseau was a Swiss was an indispensable 
aid to spreading his thought. Had he been a Frenchman, his doctrine might 
have taken more time to soak in into Germany. The fact, indeed, is that 
much of what he suggested was present at this time in minds of many Swiss 
intellectuals. Indeed one might hazard the guess that there were more latent 
Rousseauists amongst the German-speakers than amongst the French-speakers: 
this is surely evidenced by the work of contemporaries like Lavater, Pestalozzi 
and Fiissli. Fiissli was perhaps the greatest of Romantic painters: he was even 
forced ultimately to go — precisely—to England to unfold his genius; 
interesting is his relationship to the English romantic writers, especially 
Shelley. He was born into one of the most respectable middle-class families 
in the Ziirich oligarchy, a family whose commercial greatness is still one of 
the supports of Ziirich. So too, was Pestalozzi. Moreover it may not be a 
coincidence that Pestalozzi’s educational experiments have in practice had 
more effect on modern education than the actual theories suggested by 
Rousseau. Pestalozzi, for all his business incapacity, had the thoroughly 
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‘biirgerlich’ urge to put his theories into practice, unlike the shiftless Genevan 
who was unable to look after his own family. There may be something in 
this practical trend of Pestalozzi’s mind that springs out of the traditions of 
those Locarno religious refugees who settled in Ziirich in the late sixteenth 
century and soon became distinguished as silk manufacturers and public 
servants.!* The story is the same in the case of Lavater, also a member of a 
family distinguished in Ziirich for commerce and public-spirited activity. 
He undoubtedly had considerable weight with the Stiirmer and Dringer, 
even if by example and conversation rather than through his written works. 
It was contact with him and his work which shaped the young Goethe and 
even in old age Eckermann witnessed how grateful the latter showed him- 
self. 

Is it possible to draw any conclusions from this evidence? Is there any 
common factor in the activity of all these Swiss intellectuals: At the very 
least it seems to me that one may formulate the position thus: Switzerland 
obviously preceded Germany along the road to the modern middle-class state. 
Since Germany has never properly reached that end, it follows that the 
influence of the Swiss intellectuals has never been an exclusive or indeed a 
dominant factor in German intellectual development. But it has always 
shone out as a vital example. This is clear even where the Swiss example 
was not in the direction of obviously bourgeois democracy, for example, 
in the case of K. L. von Haller, the Bernese patrician whose Restauration der 
Staatswissenschaften was to give a name to the whole post-Napoleonic period 
in western European history.'* In the case of Haller we see the reverse of 
the ‘biirgerlich’ medal. Dobb (in his Studies in the Development of Capitalism)** 
shows how the earliest beneficiaries of the modern European capitalist 
expansion opposed those who came after them, so that the economic history 
of Europe is not a straightforward story of feudal versus capitalist but a 
graduated if inclined plane with various strata of capitalists gradually ousting 
their predecessors who each ultimately reach a position where they make 
common cause with their predecessors, either merchant-patricians or 
feudatories. Such has always been the case of the Swiss commercial classes; 
| have already pointed to the example of the Bernese Diessbachs who 
opposed the Reformation, both as good Catholics opposed to radical inno- 
vations in religion, and as solid patrician semi-feudatories opposed to the 
extension in the power of the lower middle-class guilds which was brought 
about by the Reformation in each of the reformed cantons.'? Even where 
cunning reformed politicians like Zwingli and Manuel brought about radical 
changes, the old Catholic oligarchy very soon brought themselves back 
into the new scheme of government, just as the Bourbon and Napoleonic 
aristocracies have done in the Third and Fourth French Republics. 

It is against this background that the widespread importance of Haller 
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may be judged. Haller, the Bernese patrician, felt the implications of the 
Revolution of 1789 perhaps more keenly than the French aristocrats because 
the Revolution affected him less directly. On the other hand, as a ‘biirger- 
lich’ Swiss, he did not have that aversion to philosophical inquiry which 
precluded a similar study by a ‘German’ aristocrat. Naturally there were a 
few academically trained German aristocrats willing to undertake such a 
study — what else is at the root of Friedrich von Hardenberg’s Christenheit 
oder Europa:'* Similar motives may be read into Heinrich von Kleist’s 
collaboration in the Berlin Abendblatter; the work of the brothers Schlegel 
is instinct with dislike of the implications of the French Revolution. But each 
of these reactions is personal; each is the work of an undisciplined individualist. 
It was the ‘biirgerlich’ Swiss thinker who was required to place the ideas of 
even the European Reaction on an integrated intellectual footing. 


This track-blazing quality was to become very clear in the next half- 
century, for the field of realistic writing owes a great deal to two Swiss 
writers, Gotthelf and Keller. Of the writers who helped mould the intel- 
lectual climate which we call “Poetic Realism’ none was in himself of greater 
value to his contemporaries than Jeremias Gotthelf (Albert Bitzius). The 
Bernese pastor was as disturbed as his compatriot Haller by the pernicious 
‘liberalization’ of the younger generation. Especially in the countryside the 
ideas of 1789 were disrupting a state of affairs which went back in principle 
to feudal times. Above all, as far as Gotthelf was concerned, the new ideas 
made men turn from religion and then discontented them. His propaganda 
novels could not hold up the infiltration of liberal ideas into the men on the 
land, but his picture of life on the land did profoundly influence the outlook 
of his foreign (‘German’) public in the mid-century period. It moved them 
by its ‘biirgerlich’ veracity far more deeply than the papier-maché Dorfnovel- 
len of tendenciously radicalizing Young Germans like Auerbach and Immer- 
mann. Indeed the line of development of the consciously ‘peasant’ story is 
conspicuously Swiss. Pestalozzi’s Lienhard und Gertrud (1779) was an 
attempt to write a Rousseauesque idyll of the ‘noble peasant’ in German. 
Whether this or Oliver Goldsmith was the main influence on the later 
poetic idyll may be disputed. Certainly Pestalozzi and Rousseau directly 
influenced another member of the Sturm und Drang — the adoptive Swiss 
Heinrich Zschokke, in his Goldmacherdorf, 1819. Despite the occasional use 
of picturesque peasant material in the Romantic Marchen and Novelle, the 
peasant as a literary subject does not reappear until the ’40s and then Gotthelf 
stands head and shoulders above his Young German contemporaries. 

The ‘Poetic Realist’ tendency remains dominated by the figure of Gott- 
fried Keller. More completely than Storm, Ludwig or Freytag, Keller 
epitomizes the mid-nineteenth century. He is characterized by a comfortable 
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and unmistakably ‘biirgerlich’ enjoyment of the little things in life. But 
the reverse of this ‘Philistinism’ is a quietly unspoken evasion of the wider 
social and psychological issues. Underlying the surface, however, perhaps as 
a punishment for the Philistinism, is a basic sense of inevitable tragedy in 
living. To complete the paradoxical picture of the mid-century intellectual 
is a good-humoured atheism and materialism which is as fundamental to 
Keller as it is to Storm, and which is endemic in almost all writers from 
Gutzkow to Fontane. Yet Keller is different; he is always less doctrinaire in 
his outlook, more conciliatory than Storm or Ludwig: he is after all a Swiss. 
He shows this not merely in his description of rural and small-town democ- 
racy in the Seldwyla stories but quite consciously between the lines of the 
Fahnlein der sieben Aufrechten. Apart from the malicious humour of the 
character-drawing at the outset, one may take this story even today as the 
Credo of the average contemporary Swiss. Keller’s sense of the dignity and 
amplitude of middle-class life is matched almost nowhere in modern 
German literature; the nearest similarity may be found in Fontane and 
Thomas Mann whose work is, however, always more defensive and even 
polemical in character. In some respects even the Berlin burgher Fontane 
and the Liibeck patrician Mann do not escape from that provincialism 
which, as Goethe once pointed out to Eckermann,"® is the besetting weakness 
of German writing. Keller, being a Swiss and thus, in his own mind at 
least, secure, has no dark places in his subconscious: Heinrich Lee may become 
unhappy but he is never tempted to bitterness like Professor Schmidt 
(Jenny Treibel) or Settembrini. Keller, though ironical in his humour to the 
point of being wry, is never bitter or sarcastic. 

Beyond Keller the picture merges into the almost limitless field of modern 
Geistesgeschichte. Yet the guiding lines remain. C. F. Meyer is an example 
of how even a decadent Swiss could serve as a model for German escapist 
writers. Meyer was connected with a Ziirich patrician family whose con- 
solation for dying political power was historical prestige, which they 
refurbished with scholarly zeal. In the conditions of Wilhelmine Germany 
this type of historical fiction gained signal triumphs. In the fevered pre-First 
World War Reich, Spitteler, however, showed that ‘biirgerlich’ classicism 
was no longer adequate to the degree of idealization required to sublimate 
contemporary life: yet even Spitteler has not been without his German 
admirers and followers. 


But the tale of triumphs of the Swiss nineteenth century is more in the field 
of Science and Engineering. Apart from the stimulation of the Swiss in these 
fields, Switzerland assumed importance as a shelter for German thinkers and 
writers who made themselves unpopular in the Reich. The fact that Nietzsche 
was not understood in Basel any more than in the Reich, does not detract 
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from the welcome given him asa pioneer Altphilolog. In classical scholarship, 
indeed, the Swiss carved out a special niche for themselves: German scholar- 
ship would be very much the poorer without Bachofen and Burckhardt 
(both the sons of leading Basel patrician families, like the less widely known 
Swiss scholar Wackernagel). Significantly, these men investigated, like the 
Scottish eighteenth-century historians who influenced the Sturm und Drang, 
the cultural development of mankind in a search after their own back- 
ground, like M. Jourdain in search of genealogies. To an inquiring Swiss, 
in fact, the difference in quality between Swiss and German life has become 
a constant challenge. Bachofen found himself back in primitive antiquity 
and anthropology before he found firm ground. Burckhardt found the 
answer to the problem of modern Man in authoritative studies of the intel- 
lectual life of the European bourgeoisie since the Renaissance. 

To the Swiss public which, through its tightly knit local antiquarian 
socicties, supported such researches, the welcome extended to Nietzsche was 
self-evident. That they did not follow him in his deeper probings is not to 
be wondered at. Nictzsche was not and could not have been expected to be 
‘biirgerlich’. Beatrice Webb once propounded the difference between the 
As and the Bs of English Radicalism: “bourgeois, bureaucratic, and benev- 
olent’ as against ‘aristocratic, anarchist, and artistic’, and she opted for the 
Bs.*° “Biirgerlich’ Switzerland was the refuge in the ‘90s of Hauptmann and 
Wedekind, for example; it later welcomed Rudolf Steiner and has of recent 
years sheltered Hesse and the Manns, to name only a few. The creative 
importance of Switzerland has indeed declined, for Switzerland no longer 
leads in any field, especially not in the field of social democracy. Her 
industrial and commercial power is small by comparison with that of many 
modern states and her political life has become burdened as a consequence 
with unsolved problems: women have no vote, social legislation is sketchy, 
political toleration is not as ungrudgingly given as of yore. In many 
respects, Weimar Germany had overhauled Switzerland — a progress under- 
lined by the emigration of promising young Swiss writers like Jakob 
Schaffner and Ernst Glaeser. 


One may say in conclusion that this aspect of the réle of Switzerland is 
now a thing of the past. Switzerland has led Germany up the path of modern 
bourgeois democracy and in the process many Swiss writers were found 
capable of formulating certain aspects of western European emotional 
reactions to the problems of life with an artistry which was authoritative for 
their generation. Today it is clear that there are emotional and social 
depths in bourgeois democracy whose solution will be a matter of make-or- 
break for our society. One reaction on the part of the most ‘modern’ 
thinkers is summed up in the classic epigram of Graham Greene's Harry 
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Lime.*! This is obviously unfair to the Swiss cultural tradition, as the 
foregoing brief survey was intended to show. 
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GOETHE ALS LIBRETTIST. | 
VON OTTO JANOWITZ 


BEETHOVEN sagte cinmal zu Weber: ‘Immer die alte Geschichte, die deutschen 
Dichter kénnen keinen guten Text zusammenbringen.’ Tatsichlich fehlte es 
im deutschen Sprachbereiche und fehlt es heute noch! an Schriftstellern, die 
aus dem Verfassen von Opernbiichern eine eigens geiibte Kunst und eine 
Profession machen, wie sie in Italien und Frankreich zu finden ist. (Eine 
spate Ausnahme, Hofmannsthal, bestatigt nur die Regel.) Und doch ist der 
grésste deutsche Dichter, Goethe, mit gutem Beispiel vorausgegangen: 
Er hat sich sein Leben lang immer wieder sehr ernstlich mit dieser Dichtungs- 
art befasst. Es ist nur ein kunstgeschichtliches Verhingnis, dass er mit 
seinem Bestreben nicht an den ebenbiirtigen Partner geriet, nicht an Gluck 
oder Beethoven, und vor allem nicht an Mozart, sondern an mittlere und 
kleine Talente, deren Musik rasch verklungen ist, so dass keine auf einen 
Goethe’schen Text komponierte Oper heute noch lebt. Und die Dichtungen 
selbst? Sie fiillen einen Band unter den gesammelten Werken, der — man 
mache die Probe — fast bei jedem Leser und selbst bei dem geeichten 
Goetheliebhaber ziemlich vernachlissigt im Kasten steht. Nun ist ja die 
Vergessenheit, der dieser Teil von Goethes Schaffen anheim gefallen ist, 
keine ganz unverdiente. Um Meisterwerke vom Range des Tasso und 
Faust handelt es sich nicht. Und man muss wohl dem Literarhistoriker 
Robert Riemann beistimmen, wenn er mit Bezug auf die Operntexte 
Goethes sagt: ‘Das Auge wird blind ftir die wirklichen Schénheiten der grossen 
Werke, wenn man es kiinstlich triibt, um auch das Verfehlte bewundern zu 
kénnen.’ Die Tatsache, dass Goethe Operntexte schrieb, der Ernst, mit dem 
er an diese wie an jede selbstgestellte Aufgabe heranging, die psychologisch 
vielfach sehr fesselnden Bezichungen zu Komponisten, das kultur- und 
theaterhistorische Milieu — das alles ist ftir uns heute zweifellos interessanter 
als die Werke selbst. 

An Kompetenz ftir diese Dichtungsgattung hat es Goethe nicht gefehlt. 
Sie verlangt nach einem Poeten, der zu Konzessionen um der Musik willen 
bereit ist, der sich iiber die musikalisch-dramatischen Notwendigkeiten, 
tiber die Technik der Opernkomposition im Klaren ist, der selbst musikalisch 
genug ist, um aus dem Geiste der Musik und ihrer Formen heraus zu emp- 
finden und zu erfinden. Alles das trifft bei Goethe zu, der Klavier, Fléte 
und Cello spiclte, gerne Gesangsmusik hérte und selbst sang; und was noch 
wichtiger ist, der, cigenem Gestindnis zufolge, den gréssten Teil seiner 
Lyrik von vorncherein ftirs Gesungenwerden bestimmte, ja singend dichtete. 
Ware er ein paar Jahrhunderte friiher zur Welt gekommen, so hitte er, 
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daran ist kaum zu zweifeln, wie alle Minnesinger und Troubadours, Wort 
und Weise seiner Dichtungen zugleich gestaltet. Er nennt einmal die 
Tonkunst “das wahre Element, woher alle Dichtungen entspringen und 
wohin sie zurtickkehren’. 

Bestimmend ftir Goethes ganze Einstellung zum Opernkunstwerk blieben 
seine Jugendeindriicke, deren nachwirkende Kraft sich auch hier wieder 
einmal beweist. Die ersten Opern, die Goethe als Knabe und Jiingling sah, 
waren die heiteren franzdsischen und italienischen Singspiele von Grétry, 
Rousseau, Pergolese u.a., etwas spater dann die deutschen von Johann Adam 
Hiller. Zeitlebens blieb Goethe dieser Gattung, der Buffooper, zugencigt; fiir 
sie hatte er eine echte Vorliebe, ftir sie wurde er auch schépferisch, wahrend 
die italienische opera seria ihn mehr oder minder abstiess,? die Meisterwerke 
Glucks und Mozart ihm zwar Respekt abnétigten und zu kiihl objektiver 
Hochschatzung ftihrten, aber nicht eigentlich seine Liebe gewannen. Der 
romantischen Moderne Webers stand er vollig fremd gegeniiber. 

Schon der Knabe versuchte sich in Nachahmung des Gesehenen an einem 
Libretto, charakteristischerweise in italienischer Sprache. Auch der Sprach- 
eindruck blieb haften. Noch in reifen Jahren erhielt sich Goethe die Mein- 
ung, ein wirklich guter Operntext miisse italienisch scin. 1786 schreibt er 
an Charlotte von Stein: “Hatte ich nur vor zwanzig Jahren gewusst was ich 
weiss. Ich hatte mir wenigstens das Italidnische so zugeeignet, dass ich fiirs 
Lyrische Theater’ — dies ist die italienische Bezeichnung ftir Opernbiihne — 
‘hatte arbeiten kénnen und ich hitte es gezwungen’. Und er bedauert den 
Komponisten Kayser, ‘dass er seine Musik an diese barbarische Sprache’ — 
nimlich die deutsche — ‘verschwendet’.— Dieser erste Versuch aus der 
Kinderzeit, La sposa rapita, ist nicht erhalten geblieben. Wir besitzen von 
Goethe sechs vollendete Singspiele: Erwin und Elmire, Claudine von Villa 
Bella, Lila, Jery und Bately, Die Fischerin, Scherz, List und Rache. Ferner 
zwei Fragmente, die bereits so weit gediehen waren, dass Goethe selbst sie 
einer Verdftentlichung wert hielt: Die ungleichen Hausgenossen und Der 
Zauberflote zweiter Teil. Endlich einige Bearbeitungen italienischer Opern- 
texte: Die vereitelten Ranke, Die theatralischen Abenteuer, und Circe. 


In Frankfurt 1773-1775 entstand Erwin und Elmire, ein Schauspiel mit 
Gesang. Es ist reinstes Rokoko, zirtlich stilisierter Niederschlag jenes ero- 
tisch-gesellschaftlichen, mit einem Wort amourésen Wirrsals um Lili, die 
schéne, elegante Bankierstochter Sch6nemann. (‘Der Schauplatz ist nicht 
in Spanien’ setzt er ausdriicklich voran.) Ausser den zwei lyrisch aquarel- 
lierten Hauptfiguren, dem gequilten Liebhaber (Goethe) und der quilenden, 
nun aber reuigen Geliebten (Lili) gibt es zwei ausgesprochene Buffocharak- 
tere, die Mutter Elmires, Olimpia, in der die kritische Einstellung der 
ilteren Generation zur Lebensform der jungen gestaltet ist, wobei ein 
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paar kupplerische Unterténe hérbar werden (Vorwegnahme von Philines 
Theatermutter!) — dann den alten Bernardo, Lenker der dramatischen 
Intrigue, Diener, Berater, alterer Freund. Dieser Zweiteilung entspricht 
eine gefiihlvolle Prosa fiir die Hauptpersonen, und eine derb polternde, an 
den Goetz erinnernde, fiir die Nebenspieler. Von den eingestreuten Gesaingen 
ist das ‘Veilchen’ durch Mozarts Vertonung lebendig geblieben. Aber auch 
die zarte Melancholie von ‘thr verbliihet, siisse Rosen’ und die jugendkriftige, 
naturselige Arie ‘Mit vollen Atemziigen’ bietet unmittelbaren, nicht bloss aus 
historischer Einstellung erwachsenden Lesegenuss. — In dieser ersten Fassung 
wurde Erwin und Elmire von Goethes Freund, dem Fabrikanten und Musiker 
André vertont und brachte es sogar zu einem bedeutenden Biihnenerfolg in 
Berlin. In Weimar ging es dann mit der Musik der Herzogin Amalie in 
Scene, die den rechten rokoko-pastoralen Ton fiir das ‘Veilchen’ ganz 
entziickend traf. 

Claudine von Villa Bella, zur gleichen Zeit, 1775, gedichtet, ist von opern- 
miassiger Romantik in bestem Sinne erfiillt. Es ist viel Stimmung darin, 
nachtliche Serenaden und Zweikampfe, leidenschaftliche Liebesaffairen, eine 
als Mann sich verkleidende Heldin, und geniigend Verwirrung und Tumult. 
Ein fast cichendorffisches mondbeglinztes Spanien als Schauplatz — das 
wahre Opernland. Kraftige Prosa und entziickend siisse Lyrismen, wie das 
federleichte, von Brahms so reizend vertonte Stindchen ‘Liebliches Kind". 
Vom Leserstandpunkt ist dieses ganz in Bewegung und Stimmung getauchte 
Stiick gewiss das wertvollste von Goethes Opernbiichern. Besonders 
interessant ist das fiinf Jahre vor Schillers Raubern anklingende Motiv des 
Libertinismus, der “Verkniipfung edler Gesinnungen mit vagabundischen 
Handlungen’. Da heisst es zum Beispiel: 


Was! Seinen Bruder linger in dem Luderleben verwildern zu lassen, der mit 
Spielern und Buben im Lande herumschwadroniert, mehr Madels betriigt 
ah ein anderer kennt und dfter Handel anfangt, als cin Trunkenbold sein 
Wasser abschligt. 


Oder der prachtvolle Erguss eines heissen Herzens: 


Wisst ihr die Bediirfnisse eines jungen Herzens, wie meins ist? Ein junger, 
toller Kopf: Wo habt ihr einen Schauplatz des Lebens ftir mich: Eure 
biirgerliche Gesellschaft ist mir unertriglich! Will ich arbeiten, muss ich 
Knecht sein; will ich mich lustig machen, muss ich Knecht sein. Muss 
nicht einer, der halbweg was wert ist, lieber in die weite Welt gehen? 
Verzeiht! Ich hére nicht gern anderer Leute Meinung; verzeiht, dass ich 
Euch die meinige sage. Dafitir will ich Euch auch zugeben, dass wer sich 
einmal ins Vagieren cinlasst, dann kein Ziel mehr hat und keine Grenzen; 
denn unser Herz — ach! das ist unendlich, so lang ihm Krafte zureichen! 


Weit weniger Freude wird der heutige Leser von dem Singspiel Lila 
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haben. Man muss sich schon recht gewaltsam in die Entstehungszeit 1777 
zuriickversetzen und sich die Weimarer Hofgesellschaft und den ganzen 
Geist eines recht verspielten und verschnérkelten Rokoko schon sehr 
einftihlsam vorstellen, um sich einigermassen mit dem sonderbar Einfialtigen 
der Handlung, der Primitivitat der Fiihrung und der diirftigen Psychologie 
und Gestaltenzeichnung abzufinden. Arbeiten von Goethephilologen haben 
dargetan, wie viel von Weimarer Hofgeschichten Goethe in manche Figur, 
inmanche Wendung hineingeheimnist hat. Der rein kiinstlerische Eindruck 
wird allerdings durch solche Hintergrundskenntnis nicht gehoben. Wie 
urteilt Goethe selbst 1819 anlisslich einer nicht recht gegliickten Neubele- 
bung in Berlin: “Die gute “Lila”, aus den allerzufalligsten Elementen, durch 
Neigung, Geist und Leidenschaft, fiir ein Liebhabertheater nothgedrungen 
zusammengereiht.’ Apart ist das Personenverzeichnis, das ‘Recitierende, 
Recitierende und Singende, Singende und Tanzende’ unterscheidet — es 
liest sich wie eine Vorausahnung des prezidsen Hofmannsthal. Der Schluss- 
chor fallt durch die Vorwegnahme des spaten Faust-Stils in Reimanordnung 
und Rhythmus auf: 


Weg mit den zitternden 
Alles verbitternden 
Zweifeln von hier! 

Nur die Verbiindete, 
Ewig begriindete 
Wonne sei dir! 


Wie an alle seine Singspiele, so hat Goethe auch an dieses viel Miithe gewendet 
(oder vom reinen Leserstandpunkt aus gesagt: verschwendet). Nicht 
weniger als drei Fassungen bezeugen dies. Lebendig und wertvoll geblieben 
ist uns das Lied ‘Feiger Gedanken bingliches Schwanken’, vor allem in der 
Vertonung von Hugo Wolf. 

Ueber das 1779 geschriebene Singspiel Jery und Bately schrieb Goethe in 
einem Briefe 1780: 


. . eine kleine Operette, worin die Akteurs Schweizerkleider anhaben und 
von Kas und Milch sprechen werden. Sie ist sehr kurz und bloss auf den 
musikalischen und theatralischen Effekt gearbeitet. 


Es verwendet Milieucindriicke der Schweizerreise, leidet aber schon an dem 
ungliicklich abwegigen Grundeinfall: Ein sprédes Madchen wird fiir einen 
Liebhaber dadurch gewonnen, dass sich dieser um des Madchens willen mit 
einem Riipel in cinen Kampf einlasst, in dem er unterliegt. Und was soll 
man mit Versen anfangen, wie diesen: 


Mir springt vor Schmerze 
Der Wut mein Herze, 
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oder: Dem Verwegnen 
Zu begegnen 
Schwillt die Brust. 
Welch Verbrechen 
Sie beleidgen. 
Sie verteidgen 
Welche Lust. 


Das ist schon fast das beriichtigte viel parodierte “Operndeutsch’ professionel- 
ler Operniibersetzer. Auch diese Operette hat Goethe dreimal umgear- 
beitet, auch von ihr blieb uns ein Lied gegenwartig: “Es war ein fauler 
Schafer, ein rechter Siebenschlifer’, auch wiederum von Wolf vertont. 

Gleichfalls der Weimarer Zeit gehért Die Fischerin an (1782); sie interes- 
siert uns hauptsichlich durch zwei Momente. Erstens beginnt sie gleich mit 
dem ‘ErlkGnig’ und enthalt ausserdem noch einige schéne Volkslieder, die 
Goethe der Herder’schen Sammlung entnommen hat. Mit einem von 
diesen, dem reizenden litauischen Hochzeitsscherzlied von der Eule schliesst 
das Stiick; als letzte Strophe hat Goethe eine richtige Licenza, den beifall- 
heischenden Schlussgesang, hinzugedichtet. Noch interessanter ist das zweite 
Moment, dass namlich dieses Stiickchen ganz aus einem szenischen Einfall 
geboren und gestaltet ist. Schon das Titelblatt enthalt die Anmerkung: “Auf 
dem natiirlichen Schauplatz zu Tiefurt an der Ilm vorgestellt’, und bei der 
Stelle, da die Leute nach dem vermutlich ertrunkenen Dortchen suchend, 
die Fackeln entziinden, schreibt Goethe: 


Auf diesen Moment war eigentlich die Wirkung des ganzen Stiicks berechnet. 
Die Zuschauer sassen, ohne es zu vermuten, dergestalt, dass sie den ganzen 
schliangelnden Fluss hinunterwarts vor sich hatten. In dem gegenwéartigen 
Augenblick sah man erst Fackeln sich in der Nahe bewegen. Auf mehreres 
Rufen erschienen sie auch in der Ferne; dann loderten auf den ausspringenden 
Erdzungen flackernde Feuer auf, welche mit ihrem Schein und Widerschein 
den nichsten Gegenstinden die grisste Deutlichkeit gaben, indessen die 
entferntere Gegend ringsumher in tiefer Nacht lag. Selten hat man eine 
schénere Wirkung gesehen. Sie dauerte unter mancherlei Abwechslungen, bis 
an das Ende des Stiicks, da denn das ganze Tableau noch einmal aufloderte. 


Wie man sieht, ein Beleuchtungseffekt, cin kleiner Feuerzauber als Mittel- 
punkt einer Gelegenheitsdichtung! 

Alle diese Singspiele aus der Weimarer Zeit hat Goethe in Rom wieder 
vorgenommen und neu gestaltet. Bei Erwin und Claudine ist diese Bear- 
beitung so radikal ausgefallen, dass wir von einer Neufassung sprechen 
kénnen. Goethe nahm die Umdichtung ganz bewusst nach zwei Gesichts- 
punkten vor. Einmal sollte das sprachliche und allgemein-dichterische 
Niveau gehoben werden, 
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‘Ich hatte mich’, so schrieb er, “durch die Bearbeitung Egmonts in meinen 
Forderungen gegen mich selbst dergestalt gesteigert, dass ich nicht iiber 
mich gewinnen konnte, sie in ihrer ersten Form dahinzugeben.’ 


Er fand jetzt den Dialog von Erwin und Elmire “ausserst platt’ und nannte das 
Ganze “Schiilerarbeit oder vielmehr Sudelei’. Und dann: ‘Beide Operetten 
sollten sich auch lesen lassen, dass sie inrem Nachbar ““Egmont’’ keine Schande 
machen’. — Zweitens aber hat Goethe teils durch die miihselige Arbeit an 
dem Libretto Scherz, List und Rache (woriiber noch zu sprechen sein wird), 
teils durch lebendige Anschauung der Buffoopern in rémischen Aufftihrun- 
gen ‘die Gestalt des Singspiels studiert’, d.h. seine technische Einsicht in diese 
Gattung vervollkommnet; er arbeitet nun mit mehr Verstandnis dem 
musikalischen Erfordernis gemiss, 


alle Personen in einer gewissen Folge zu beschaftigen, dass jeder Sanger 
Ruhepunkte genug habe u.s.w. Es sind hundert Dinge zu beobachten, 
welchen der Italiener allen Sinn des Gedichtes aufopfert; ich wiinschte, dass 
es mir gelungen sein mége, jene musikalisch-theatralischen Erfordernisse 
durch ein Stiickchen zu befriedigen, das nicht ganz unsinnig ist. 


Die Riickerinnerung in den Tag- und Jahresheften 1787/1788 lautet: 


In die eigentliche italienische Opernform und ihre Vorteile hatte ich mich’ 
bei meinem Aufenthalte in dem musikalischen Lande recht eingedacht und 
eingetibt; deshalb unternahm ich mit Vergniigen, Claudine von Villa Bella 
metrisch zu bearbeiten, in gleichem Erwin und Elmire, und sie dem Kom- 
ponisten zu freudiger Behandlung entgegen zu fiihren. 


Aber mit Neufassungen dlterer Werke ist es eine eigene Sache. Als Wagner 
sich mit 48 Jahren veranlasst sah, das Werk des Dreissigjahrigen, den Tann- 
hauser, umzugestalten, da fand er sich, der inzwischen durch die neuen 
geistig-musikalischen Welten des Rheingold, der Walkiire und insbesondere 
des Tristan hindurchgeschritten war, in den Stil des Alteren Werkes nicht 
mehr hinein und das Resultat war der Zwitter der Pariser Bearbeitung. 
Achnlich erging es Goethe, der nach Iphigenie, Tasso und dem ganzen 
Klassizismuserlebnis nun den naiven Schépfungen von einst entgegentrat. 


‘Gar manches Lyrische’ schreibt er, ‘das sie enthalten, war uns lieb und wert; 
es zeugte von vielen, zwar téricht aber doch gliicklich verlebten Stunden, 
wie von Schmerz und Kummer, welchen die Jugend in ihrer unberatenen 
Lebhaftigkeit ausgesetzt bleibt.’ 


Ist es nicht riihrend, wie wehmiitig und sehnsiichtig der nun Reif- und 


Kluggewordene seiner jugendlichen Torheit und seligen Dummheit nach- 
blickt? 


Der prosaische Dialog dagegen erinnerte zu sehr an jene franzésischen Operet- 
ten, denen wir zwar ein freundliches Andenken zu génnen haben, indem sie 
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zuerst ein heiteres, singbares Wesen auf unser Theater heriiberbrachten, die 
mir jetzt aber nicht mehr geniigen wollten, als einem eingebiirgerten Italiener, 
der den melodischen Gesang durch einen recitierenden und declamatorischen 
wenigstens wollte verkniipft sehen. 


Goethe hatte sich also von der Form des Schauspiels mit Musik der (mittels 
recitativo secco und accompagnato) durchkomponierten Oper zugewendet. 
Erwin und Elmire fihrte in der ersten Fassung den ened ‘Schauspiel mit 
Musik’, in der zweiten: “Singspiel’. 

Wie viel sich Goethe von der Umgestaltungsarbeit in selbsterzicherischer 
Hinsicht versprach, bezeugt ein Brief an Herzog Carl August vom 11 
August 1787: 


Dass ich meine alteren Sachen fertig arbeite, dient mir erstaunend. Es ist eine 
Recapitulation meines Lebens und meiner Kunst, und indem ich gezwungen 
bin, mich und meine jetzige Denkart, meine neuere Manier, nach meiner 
ersten zuriickzubilden, das, was ich nur entworfen hatte, nun auszufiihren, 
so lern ich mich selbst und meine Engen und Weiten recht kennen. 


Die neue Fassung von Erwin und Elmire streicht die beiden urwiichsigen 
Buffogestalten und setzt an ihre Stelle symmetrisch ein zweites streitendes 
Liebespaar. Alle aber sprechen nun statt in Prosa in stolzen Jamben, die mit 
der Wucht ihrer Sprachmelodie die eingestreuten Liedchen f6rmlich erdriik- 
ken. Und dass Goethe, offenbar stolz auf sein neu errungenes librettistisches 
Geschick, das zarte, riihrende ‘Veilchen’, statt es von einer Sangerin singen 
zu lassen, auf ein Terzett aufteilt, kann man kaum als Verbesserung ansehen. 
Ebensowenig, wenn etwa statt ‘Du lachst mir, liebes Thal’, um der metrischen 
Sauberkeit willen, steifen Altersstil vorausnehmend, ‘angenehmes Thal’ 
steht. Und schon gar nicht, wenn jetzt im Schlussquartett gesungen wird: 


Lasst uns eilen, eilen, eilen 
Uns auf ewig zu verbinden. 


(Das schreit schon fast nach Offenbach!) Dagegen ist eine Anmerkung der 
alten Fassung weggefallen, die ich nie ohne Erschiitterung lesen kann. Das 
Liebespaar hat sich nach Ueberwindung aller Hindernisse gefunden und 
nun heisst es: 


Erwin: Ich bin’s 
Elmire: Du bist’s 


Die Musik wage es, die Gefiihle dieser Pausen auszudriicken. 


Mit diesem Satze von erhabener Naivitit wird an eines der tiefen Geheim- 
nisse geriihrt, die die Grenze von Musik und Wort umschweben. Ob 
Erwin und Elmire, ob Tamino und Pamina, ob Florestan und Leonore, ob 
Tristan und Isolde — immer sind es fast genau die gleichen Worte, die sie 
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in gleicher Situation stammeln, und der Komponist ‘wagt es’, da weiter zu 
reden, wo dem Dichter das Wort versagt. 

Auch die Umarbeitung der Claudine war eine vollstandige im Sinne von 
Goethes neuer Kunsttendenz. Saft und Kraft der Jugenddichtung ist nun 
einer versifizierten, wohltemperierten Schénheit gewichen. Beide Bear- 
beitungen fanden so wenig wie den spaterer Leser den Beifall der Weimarer 
Freunde. Und Goethe wurde nicht miide, ihnen brieflich zu explizieren, 
was er gewollt habe. Ganz eindeutig, ganz Librettist, schreibt er z.B. an 
Seidl 1788: “Habe ich eine fette Oper gemacht so ist mein Zweck erreicht.’ 
Und setzt ziemlich grob auseinander, es handle sich eben um kein Lesestiick, 
sondern um eine Unterlage zur Weiterarbeit fiir den “Musikus, Akteur, 
Dekorateur.’ Und dhnlich an Charlotte von Stein: ‘Ihr miisst immer denken, 
dass diese Stiicke gespielt und gesungen werden miissen, zum Lesen, auch 
zum blossen Aufftihren hatte man sie viel besser machen kénnen und 
miissen. 

Alles in allem haben die Stiicke durch die Neubearbeitung an sprachlicher 
Schénheit und Bewusstheit der Gestaltung gewonnen, sind auch im rein 
handwerklichen Sinne als Openbiicher vervollkommnet — haben aber ihre 
Unmittelbarkeit und Jugendfrische eingebiisst. Ubrigens hat Schubert die 
Claudine in der neuen Gestalt zu komponieren unternommen, ist aber tiber 
den ersten Akt nicht hinausgekommen. Zwei Arietten daraus haben 
Aufnahme in die gebrauchlichen Lieder-Auswahlalben gefunden und 
werden gern gesungen: ‘Liebe schwirmt auf allen Wegen’ und ‘Hin und 
wieder fliegen Pfeile.’ 


ANMERKUNGEN 

1 Geschrieben 1937-38. 

2 ‘Die grosse Oper war in Italien zu einer Zeit erfunden worden, als Perspektivmalerei und Maschinerie 
sich in einem hohen Grade ausgebildet hatten, die Musik aber noch weit zuriickstand. An einem solchen 
Ursprung hat diese Schauspielart immer gelitten und leidet noch daran. Was aus dem Prunk entstanden 
ist, kann nicht zur Kunst zuriickkehren; was sich vom Scheine herschreibt, kann keine héheren Forderun- 
gen befriedigen’ (Anmerkungen zu Rameaus Neffe). Ein abschatziges allgemeines Urteil iiber die 
Oper, das bei Goethe ganz vereinzelt dasteht, aber eines gewissen Wahrheitsgehaltes nicht entbehrt. 
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THEODOR KRAMER, NEGLECTED AUSTRIAN POET 
BY HARRY ZOHN 


THEODOR KRAMER, one of contemporary Austria's most gifted poets, has 
for some fourteen years been living in an obscure and friendless exile in 
England. An original and uncompromising artist and the recipient of several 
prizes and distinctions, Kramer has in recent years found it increasingly 
difficult to publish his work. Although beset by illness and economic 
difficulties, Kramer, driven by a compelling inner need, continues to write. 

Kramer was born in Niederhollabrunn, Lower Austria, in 1897, as the son 
of a physician. From his father the poet has inherited a keen eye for clinical 
facts, an abiding interest in psychology, and a boundless sympathy for the 
sick in body and spirit. Most of his own adult life has been marred by sick- 
ness. ‘Ich bin praktischer Patient der gesamten Heilkunde,’ he says of him- 
self. It has always been Kramer's ambition to be the poetic mouthpiece of 
the impoverished and dispossessed, of those who have no effective voice of 
their own. In his poems he writes about a great variety of human types: 
peasants, glass blowers, coachmen, hired hands, ditch diggers, vagabonds, 
drunkards, paralytics, hunchbacks, adolescents, prostitutes. He is thus a 
realistic poet par excellence. Indeed, the sociological, revolutionary, clinical- 
psychological orientation of his work might stamp much of his output as 
‘undichterisch’, were it not for the great empathy and sensitivity which are 
evident in his work. Many of his most recent poems are of an epigrammatic 
and didactic nature, combining grim humour with trenchant irony. 

Kramer's first published volume of verse, Die Gaunerzinke, 1928, earned 
him the literature prize of the City of Vienna. Kalendarium appeared in 1930, 
and the following year brought a volume of striking war poems, Wir lagen 
in Wolhynien im Morast. Mit der Ziehharmonika appeared in 1936, and there 
followed three volumes of exile poems: Verbannt aus Osterreich, 1943; Wien 
1938. Die griinen Kader, and Die untere Schenke, both in 1946. In 1931 
Kramer was awarded the Julius Reich prize and in 1947 he received the 
literature prize of the Osterreichische Liga fiir die Vereinten Nationen. Since 
1939 Kramer has been living in England and has become a British subject. 
For several years past he has been a librarian at the Technical College of 
Guildford, Surrey. 

Kramer writes poetry exclusively. His poems show a great variety of 
form, but most of them are short, with simple rhymes, and abound in 
Austrianisms and colloquial expressions. Some of his best poetry of recent 
years has been collected in the as yet unpublished volume Lob der Verzweif- 
lung. In many of his poems Kramer succeeds in illuminating, in a few lines, 
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the genius and tragedy of an individual or type: “Die Siebzigerin’, ‘Die 
Traftikantin’, “Der Flickschneider’, ‘Die alte Badefrau’, ‘Das Biirscherl’, 
‘Franta der Flickschuster’, “Der Hiihneraugenschneider’, ‘Die Bahnwirter’, 
‘Der alte Gelehrte’. Others, like “Wiedersehn mit dem Nebel’ and ‘Einsamer 
Sonntag’, explore the physical landscape or the landscape of the soul. Inter- 
personal relationships are perceptively revealed in the cycle entitled “Mein 
Schiiler Peter’; in the cycle “Alter Dorfdoktor’ Kramer displays especial 
understanding and competence. He often writes a pair of poems which 
illuminate and supplement each other; the same subject or relationship is 
commented upon by two people who approach it from different angles. 
If some of Kramer’s work is brutally naturalistic, repulsive in its frankness 
and almost frightening in its intensely personal implications, other poems 
are hauntingly beautiful and of a poignancy reminiscent of some of Peter 
Altenberg’s prose sketches. ‘Auf unsern toten Hund’, for instance, success- 
fully presents an ageing man’s sentimental thoughts of a dog which he once 
treated badly and unjustly, but with which he now feels a certain kinship. 
Some of Kramer’s recent poems are about England; an unpublished trilogy is 
entitled Refugee Poems; Internment Camp; Slums and Black Country. Verbannt 
aus Osterreich contains a section entitled “Vom Himmel von London’. Poems 
like ‘Lob des Pubs’ sympathetically view the British scene. 

Theodor Kramer consciously does not write edifying or uplifting poetry. 
‘Nicht firs Siisse, nur fiirs Scharfe/und fiirs Bittre bin ich da’, reads one of his 
most typical poems; ‘schlag’, ihr Leute, nicht die Harfe,/spiel’ die Ziehhar- 
monika. A few of Kramer's detractors have called him an ‘Asphaltliterat’ 
which elicited this response from the poet: ‘Ich hoffe sehr, dass ich unter 
anderem auch ein Asphaltdichter bin, ein Kohlenrutschendichter, ein 
Stundenhoteldichter, ein Biicherwartdichter, ein Fress- und Saufdichter.’ 
It is small wonder that so many of Kramer's recent poems and pronounce- 
ments are couched in a sort of “Unmutston’. But in spite of lack of recogni- 
tion and a distressing personal situation, Kramer keeps turning out his 
manuscripts. A recent unpublished poem starts: ‘Oft macht mir angst und 
bang, was ich schon schrieb;/denn ungedruckt ist mehr als mir wohl lieb,/ 
zusammen liegt so vieles schon gerafft;/wie find ich da zu Neuem noch 
die Kraft2’ 

Kramer's current work is curiously uneven in quality, largely because he 
lacks the time and composure to polish those poems which do not get 
beyond the manuscript stage; but at its best his work ranks with some of the 
finest poetry being written in German today. Yet at the present moment 
Kramer is a poet without a publisher and without an audience, an artist 
with an imposing past and an uncertain future. Official and literary Austria 
seems to have forgotten him and few in England know of his existence. 
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EIGHT POEMS 


BY THEODOR KRAMER 


LOB DES PUBS 


Gelobt sei mir in diesem frostigen Lande, 

wo feucht die Luft stets ist und triib das Licht, 
der einzige Ort, in dem es keine Schande, 

wenn eins von selbst zu seinem Nachbarn spricht. 
Gelobt sei mir von Herzen jederzeit 

das alte Pub ftir seine Freundlichkeit. 


Wie tréstlich ist’s zu wissen, dass vom Fasse 
es Cider gibt, dass Gin und Whisky hier 

in Flaschen stehen, und das Ale, das blasse, 
ins Glas gepumpt wird und das bittre Bier. 
Es ist willkommen, wem es hier geniigt 
und wer sich willig in die Ordnung fiigt. 


Wie friedlich lockt es draussen einen jeden, 
wenn aus dem Pub die ersten Lichter flirrn, 

wo von der Leber weg die Leute reden 

und scharf die Pfeile an das Dartboard schwirrn. 
Was er tagsiiber ftir sein Ansehn tut, 

hier pfeift der Mensch darauf und fiihlt sich gut. 


Des Tages zweimal nur, ftir ein paar Stunden, 

darf diese gute Stitte offen sein; 

doch wer da plant, durch Kinder und durch Runden 
von Malzmilch und von Tee sie zu entweihn, 

der bleibe gram sich selber allezeit 

und finde nirgendwo Geselligkeit. 


NACHT IN SOHO 


Dass eisiger Nebel in den Gassen raucht, 

dass aus den Schwaden grell manch Gasthaus taucht, 
ich aber draussen bleiben muss, nicht drin: 

was tut’s, wenn ich nur heut in Soho bin! 
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Dass plump mein Rock und ich ein armer Hund, 
dass ftir ein Weib mir fehln die vier, fiinf Pfund, 
dass mich die Sinne schmerzen ohne Sinn: 
was tut’s, wenn ich nur heut in Soho bin! 


Dass ich in fremder Stadt, die herzlos klickt, 

dich schmeck, Quartier, mit viel Gewiirz gespickt, 
mir zuckt, erregt, geriihrt, verziickt das Kinn: 
welch Gliick, dass ich heut Nacht in Soho bin! 


DER FLICKSCHUSTER 


Vorne die Werkstitte, hinten das Zimmer, 
immer schon war’s so und sein so wird’s immer: 
vorne die Auslag, die rostige Klingel, 

hinten die Luke, die lautlosen Kringel. 


Vorne die Stehpuppe, Schemel und Schere, 
hinten das Feldbett, die muffige Leere; 
vorne das Biigelbrett, Eisen und Stagel, 
hinten im Fachwerk der einsame Nagel. 


Werkstatt und Zimmer, zu einem verwachsen, 
Launen der Kunden, die eigenen Faxen; 
spitzige Schere nur kénnte sie trennen, 
gliihender Stagel nur schwarz sie verbrennen. 


EINEM JUNGEN FREUND 


Du kommst zu mir und siehst mir zu, 
ich setze Strich ftir Strich 

die Worte, doch Gewalt und Ruh 
besitzt du mehr als ich. 


Denn grau schon sprenkelt sich mein Haar, 
doch wie ich leis und laut 

die Dinge anpack’, hat manch Jahr 

in mir schon vorgebaut. 


Ich seh dich gern, und kénnt’ geschehn, 
was nie, mein Freund, geschicht, 

dass Jung und Alt zusammengehn, 

wir schtifen manches Lied. 


| 
| 
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DIE GRUNEN KADER 


O Osterreich, ich kann fiir dich nicht streiten, 

mein Bein ist lahm, mein Herz ist fett und schwach, 
ich kann nicht Platten schweissen, Stahl bereiten, 
ich raume Biicher ins verstaubte Fach. 

Wenn nachts aus Westen die metallenen Schwingen 
den Himmel fiilln und Flammenregen bringen, 

die Erde birst, eh sich die Schar verzicht, 

glaub nicht, dass ich, dein Sohn, dich hier verriet. 


O Osterreich, ich kann nicht von dir singen, 
brich auch das Lied wie Blut mir aus dem Mund, 
unsichtbar trag, mag schén mir auch gelingen 
dein Preis, ich einen Maulkorb wie ein Hund. 
Wenn deine Frauen weinen nachts im Stillen, 
wenn satt im Weinberg reifen die Marillen, 
wenn bunt im Salzsee spiegelt sich das Ried, 
glaub nicht, dass ich, dein Sohn, dich hier verriet. 


O Osterreich, ich kann mich nicht bewahren, 
auf jedes Kind daheim ist mehr Verlass, 

Geringes treibt den Schweiss mir aus den Haaren, 
ich renn den Kopf mir ein, weil ich mich hass. 
Wenn das verbogne Kreuz weht an den Stangen, 
wenn sie die Besten der Genossen fangen 

und wieder einer vor dem Richtblock knicet, 
dann glaubt dein Sohn hier, dass er dich verriet. 


O Osterreich, ich mécht nicht sterben miissen, 
bevor ich deine Leiten wiederseh, 

bevor ich schmause Brot zu jungen Niissen 

und wieder aus dem Stadel riecht der Klee. 

K6nnt ich vom Knecht erzahlen und vom Brenner, 
von ihrer Miihsal, und im Kreis der Manner 

mir von der Seele singen nachts mein Lied, 

du glaubtest mir, dass ich dich nicht verriet. 


SO UND ANDERS 


Der Mensch will stets es so und anders haben, 
er will ein Midchen mit viel leichten Gaben, 
und will ein andres, strebsam und gescheit, 
das ihn versteht, und dies zur gleichen Zeit... 


‘ 
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Er will sich ganz die Sinne lockern lassen 

vom Rausch, die Welt im Uberschwang erfassen, 
und will die Klarheit, die allein verleiht 

die Niichternheit, und dies zur gleichen Zeit. 


Er will, wohin er kommt, Gesellschaft finden, 
fiir immer vielen Menschen sich verbinden, 
und will gewiss sein, dass die Einsamkeit 

ihm niemand stért, und dies zur gleichen Zeit. 


EINSAMER SONNTAG 


Du heller Sonntagnachmittag, 
du zeigst mir, dass mich keiner mag; 
es regnet der Kastanien Schnee 


aufs frohe Volk in der Allee. 


Die Stinde stehen Reih an Reih 

voll Obst und Kokosbickerei; 

doch niemand kauft mir, siiss, mit Mohn, 
ein Bretzel, einen Luftballon. 


Es tost und dréhnt die Grottenbahn, 
das grosse Rad riickt Zahn um Zahn; 
dic Paare hasten Hand in Hand 

zum Kasperlstiick, ins Fratzenland. 


Im Zwicelicht riecht’s nach Gullaschsaft, 
aus meinen Knieen weicht die Kraft: 
du ernster Hirsch im Ringelreihn, 

sag, willst du nicht mein Liebster sein? 


UR DIE KURZE SPANNE ZEIT 


Fiir die kurze Spanne Zeit, 

die mir ist noch zugemessen, 

soll ich ftilln mein Eingeweid 
oder nichts als Zwieback essen 
soll ich brav Kaffee und Wein 
meiden, dass ich linger wahre, 
soll ich abends frdhlich sein 

und verdrossen friih vor Schwere? 


} 
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Soll ich, was ich noch nicht weiss 
und gern wiisste, rasch noch lernen, 
soll vom ausgefahrnen Gleis 

ich mich keinen Schritt entfernen: | 
Soll ich fiir die spatre Welt 
sorgsam meine Schriften sichten, 


soll ich, wie es grade fille, ‘ 
Unfug treiben oder dichten: ¢ 

Soll ich bleiben, wo ich bin, | a 
soll ich noch einmal die Runde a. 
machen? Anders steht der Sinn — 4 
ich gesteh’s — mir jede Stunde. 5 
Ach, mir ist vor Fiille weh ™ 
und ich rieche schon nach Schimmel; \ 
eh ich dessen mich verseh, | L 
ist verklungen dies Gebimmel. 
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INTERNATIONAL GERMANISTICS AT ROME 


BY LEONARD FORSTER AND H. S. RelIss 


Tue first full-dress conference of the Internationale Vereinigung fiir germanische 
Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft (I.V.G.) took place in Rome from 
September sth to the roth, 1955. It was originally planned to take place in 
Vienna and it was a happy thought to hold it in Rome when it became 
apparent that a change of venue was desirable. It is not often that the 
ordinary Germanist can reckon to go to Rome, on duty, and it was, perhaps, 
as much the attraction of Rome itself as the prospect of an interesting and 
stimulating conference which drew participants from twenty-three countries, 
ranging if not from China to Peru, at least from Japan to Uruguay — and from 
West Germany to East Germany. They included such venerable figures as 
Hermann August Korff of Leipzig, Edmond Vermeil of Paris, and Gottfried 
Bohnenblust of Geneva. The headquarters of the conference were in the 
delightfully situated Villa Sciarra on the Gianicolo, which houses the Insti- 
tute of Germanic Studies at the University of Rome. It stands, like Ken 
Wood House, in extensive public gardens and one had only to walk a few 
yards from the walls of the building to be absorbed into a characteristically 
Roman scene, with people sleeping in the shade and children playing on 
sanded paths round fountains, palm trees and an aviary of barbaric and 
exotic birds. One wonders what the Romans thought of the nearly two 
hundred Germanists as they walked up and down past this aviary, day in day 
out, engaged in apparently earnest discussion. Our host, Professor Bona- 
ventura Tecchi, had arranged everything for our convenience. He even 
provided a bar, which became a centre of intellectual activity and was most 
welcome in the Roman heat. There was a display of recent works of German- 
istic scholarship published in the German language on the one side of the 
entrance hall, and on the other an impressive array of the productions of Italian 
Germanistics over a considerable period. Whereas the first display inadver- 
tently conveyed the impression that Germanistic scholarship in any language 
but German was of negligible account, the works of our Italian colleagues, 
most of which have had little publicity outside Italy, raised a great deal of 
well-deserved interest. A complete run of the periodical Studi Germanici was 
also available for inspection. It is a pity that this journal, which contained 
admirable articles dealing with every phase of German culture, with special 
reference to contemporary literature, ceased publication in the ‘forties. The 
position of German studies at Italian universities is much less advantageous 
than in this country. German is condemned to the position of a permanent 
‘subsidiary subject’ and against this background the achievements of Italian 
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Germanistics are indeed noteworthy. Unfortunately the already crowded 
programme of lectures barely allowed us to make closer acquaintance with 
our Italian colleagues; and so we were glad to hear Professor Santoli of 
Florence speak on ‘Grundziige der Literaturkritik im 19. Jahrhundert’. 


The conference was divided into two sections which held simultaneous 
sessions. The literary section discussed problems arising from the study of 
nineteenth-century literature. Professor Bruford’s introduction at the plenary 
session on the first day of the conference outlined the possible contribution 
that foreign Germanists could make to Germanic studies at an international 
conference. The nineteenth century proved, however, too extensive a 
field. A number of disjointed contributions, mainly on individual authors, 
tended to fall apart and to become a matter for a small group of specialists. 
Professor Kunisch of Munich talked on Stifter, Professor Miilher of Graz 
on Biichner, Professor Béckmann of Heidelberg on Fontane, Professor 
Heselhaus of Miinster on Hebbel, Professor Klarmann of Philadelphia on 
Grillparzer and Professor Farrell of Sydney on Morike. Against this the 
theme of the lecture by Professor Rosteutscher of Cape Town, “Das Juliaidol 
im Werk E. Th. A. Hoftmanns’ proved rather too restricted, as did that by 
Professor Weydt of Bonn on ‘Die Quelle des Nachsommer bei Novalis?,, 
interesting though they both were. The only outstanding figure of non- 
German nineteenth-century literature who was thought worthy of separate 
treatment was Ibsen, who was presented by Professor Svendsen of Oslo. 
These contributions contrasted with the more general surveys by Professor 
Flemming of Mainz on the definition of ‘“Biedermeier’, the contribution of 
Professor Santoli mentioned above, and Professor Henel of Wisconsin on 
‘Neue Formen der Lyrik im 19. Jahrhundert’. His attempt to define the 
forms and the development of German lyric poetry in the period stimu- 
lated a good deal of argument in private. Professor Fuchs of Strasbourg 
drew many to hear him give a lecture with the provocative title “Verfall 
der dramatischen Form im 19. Jahrhundert’, which some hoped would 
contain some home truths about Grillparzer, Hebbel and Hauptmann, but 
which turned out to be a careful and dispassionate treatment of Miillner, 
Raupach and their contemporaries. 

The linguistic section took as its subject ‘Hochsprache und Mundarten’. 
This was a unified and unifying theme capable of treatment from various 
points of view and very appropriate to a conference dealing with many 
languages at the same time. It was thus possible to deal with the manifesta- 
tions of dialect and literary language at various periods, e.g. in Old High 
German (Wagner, Mainz), Middle High German (Ohmann, Helsinki) 
and Early New High German (Bach, Aarhus); to examine its repercussions 
in the field of vocabulary (Mitzka, Marburg) and syntax (Dal, Oslo), 
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and on the basis of geographical distribution; there were interesting contri- 
butions on the varying relationships of “Hochsprache’ and dialect in the 
Dutch language area, in German Switzerland, in Austria, in German linguis- 
tic islands, in Afrikaans and in Low German; Professor Fourquet of Stras- 
bourg made an eloquent defence of the synchronic method of studying this 
problem, giving examples from the work of the Alsatian dialect survey 
which is proceeding under his direction, and Dr. Lockwood of Birmingham 
cast light on the problems of Faroese. 

Besides these sessions where the two sections met simultaneously in differ- 
ent rooms, there was provision for a series of ‘Plenarsitzungen’ at which 
chosen speakers treated subjects of more general interest. It was an admirable 
opportunity to hear authoritative treatments of some of those literatures 
which had experienced an outstanding renewal in the nineteenth century; 
in this respect the address by Professor Donkersloot of Amsterdam on ‘Die 
niederlandische Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts’ was a memorable perfor- 
mance; some of us, however, regretted that Professor Donkersloot, whose 
reputation as a creative writer in his own country is high, should have 
decided to illustrate his German lecture by specimens of Dutch poetry in 
English translation; the conference ought not to have been deprived of the 
experience of appreciating Dutch poetry read in the original language by a 
Dutch poet and one, moreover, with the admirable elocution which Profes- 
sor Donkersloot has at his command. Another highlight of the ‘Plenarsit- 
zungen’ was the address by the Altmeister Edmond Vermeil on “Der junge 
Nietzsche und die deutsche Kultur zur Zeit des Deutschen Bundes’. Profes- 
sor Claude David's analysis of the symbolism of the Wanderjahre had 
an enthusiastic reception; he succeeded in bringing out much of the latent 
significance of the novel and was able to link it up, not only with Goethe's 
symbolism as a whole, but also with the endeavours of other writers to 
produce a symbolic novel. 

It was generally agreed that the programme was over-crowded. The 
work of the literary section especially was hampered by the excessive 
number of lectures and by the virtual absence of any public discussions. 
Lectures which dealt with a wide field were necessarily greatly compressed 
and could have given rise to lengthy and animated discussion. The only 
attempts in this direction proved extremely valuable. Professor Rosteutscher 
was able to defend himself against certain criticisms of his interpretation of 
Hoffmann while, on the other hand, Professor Miilher accepted a modifica- 
tion of his argument on Biichner. But these discussions were necessarily too 
few and too brief. To make future conferences more successful on the 
academic side it might be advisable to select a more unifying theme, to have 
no more than one or two papers on any one day and to have sufficient time 
for a thorough discussion. It might perhaps be useful if papers or summaries 
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of papers were circulated beforehand, either in proof or cyclostyled, to give 
opportunity for modification or revision in the light of the discussion. 
Any conference which gives a large place to discussion will have to be held 
in a building where the acoustics are satisfactory. 

Alongside the academic activity, intense administrative activity proceeded. 
The results were discussed at length in two meetings which settled by 
unanimous vote the constitution of the 1.V.G. The special committee which 
undertook this task deserves the thanks of all members of the conference 
for the self-sacrificing work which they devoted to it amid all the attractions 
which Rome and the conference could offer. It was a fitting recognition of 
the contribution of Professor Bruford that he should have been elected as a 
member of the ‘Prisidium’ under the new constitution; some of our German 
colleagues, and ourselves, would have liked to see him elected president; it 
was a pity that his own refusal to stand for this office ruled him out as a 
candidate. We are looking forward to hearing his report on the reorganiza- 
tion of the LV.G. at our own Conference at St. Andrews in March. The 
new constitution provides for a ‘Prisidium’ of three: the president, Professor 
Hammerich of Copenhagen, who had taken a major part in drafting the 
constitution; and two vice-presidents: Professor Bruford, and Professor 
Alewyn of Berlin; assisted by a committee of fifteen members from twelve 
different countries, on which the special interests of Dutch and Scandinavian 
studies are represented by two members each. It was agreed that no country 
should occupy more than three seats on the committee and the ‘Prasidium’ 
taken together, the country of residence or appointment determining 
nationality for this purpose. The proposal to make provision for corporate 
membership was not acccepted, and the I.V.G. no longer claims to be a 
‘Dachorganisation’, but an association of individual members like our own 
Conference. The membership fee will be 5 SFrs. a year (about 8s. 6d.). 
Some of us would rather have seen a smaller membership fee, offset by a 
higher conference fee. To mark the thanks of the “Vereinigung’ for the 
indefatigable activity of Professor H. H. Borcherdt in the past he was elected 
Honorary President. 

The value of this conference must not be judged by the academic part 
of it alone. It gave rise to many contacts which were developed during 
friendly, stimulating and sometimes provocative discussions in the park 
before and after lectures, during the excursions to the Alban Hills and to 
Tivoli, and last but not least during lively evenings in the trattorie. (The 
influence of bianco secco, and especially grappa, on the further course of Ger- 
manic studies is a subject for future investigation.) Scholarly projects may 
arise in this way, and the presence of Dr. H. Gépfert, the representative of 
the Hanser Verlag, was perhaps significant in this connection. The presence 
of teachers and scholars from so many countries afforded personal experience 
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of Germanistics as a subject pursued on an international scale —a useful 
antidote against the parochialism which so often gathers round us as we slave 
away in our academic tread-mills. We began to understand more and more 
the point of view of our colleagues from other countries and we became 
aware of the conditions determining their contribution to our studies. It is 
a gain in itself that the first conference has met and a forum for international 
discussion of common academic problems has been created. This conference, 
by comparison with the mammoth congress of historians which took place 
simultaneously, received little public attention; though the Italian Minister 
of Education did, after all, pay us a visit, we did not achieve a special audience 
at the Vatican. The next conference is to be held in four (or perhaps five) 
years time at Copenhagen, which meanwhile is the seat of the ‘Vereinigung’; 
this in itself is a gesture of more than merely academic significance. So, too, 
was the invitation extended by Professor Steinitz, on behalf of Professor 
Frings and the Berlin Academy, to hold a future conference in East Berlin; 
it deserves to be more seriously considered at Copenhagen next time than 
our chairman permitted us to do this time at Rome. 

It was an eighth-century Irish scribe who wrote in the margin of one of 
the manuscripts at Dresden the lines: “To go to Rome means much trouble 
and little profit; the King you seek there, unless you take him with you, you 
will not find him.’ Some of us had much trouble, but there was also great 
profit; it seems clear that all the participants went there with a clear idea of 
the sort of organization they wanted the I.V.G. to have; by careful and 
friendly discussion they managed to achieve it and thereby to lay the 
foundation of future fruitful work. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


There is a familiar type of historical study which offers scope for the 
accumulation of facts about a particular question without in effect adding 
essentially to our knowledge of it. Such works are by no means necessarily 
without value, especially as they can usually claim to ‘stick to the facts’. 
The aims of George G. Windell’s The Catholics and German Unity, 1866-71 
(Minnesota University Press, 1954, 312 pp. 40s.) are described in these 
terms: ‘Although a substantial amount of material was available on Catholic 
political activity in the individual German states, it had not, until now, been 
synthetized into a comprehensive, single work placing these events in 
proper perspective against the broader canvas of history.’ On its own 
terms of reference we do not require of such a work that it should shed new 
light on fundamentals; we judge it rather by its skill in ordering material, 


by its comprehensiveness and accuracy. In so far as it synthetizes, and the : 


way in which it does so, this book should be regarded as a very extended 
encyclopaedia article. This is a function it admirably fulfils, not least 
because the author — without using it to make sensational new discoveries — 
has drawn copiously on important primary material (parliamentary debates, 
memoirs, etc). Rudolf Coper’s book about the events in Germany of 1918- 
1919, Failure of a Revolution (Cambridge University Press, 1955, 294 pp. 
25s.) suffers from the same initial disadvantage, but more so, as Windell’s — 
the general picture is well known and is not essentially modified by the book. 
Coper, however, is less successful. The story with which he is concerned 
is one that remains conspicuously incomplete if handled as a mere chronolo- 
gical narrative, no matter how much he may ‘stick to the facts’. The “failure 
of a revolution’ requires for its treatment much more attention to social, 
economic and political forces, to broader consideration of the whence and 
the whither, than is contained in a serial story of month-by-month happen- 
ings. Windell’s account of his subject preserves its academic character even 
at the cost of some dullness and strain on the cover-to-cover reader. Coper, 
on the other hand, likes to dramatize his material, whetting his reader's 
appetite at the outset with a series of rather naively picturesque chapter- 
headings and telling his story with something of the seductive excitement 
of a television serial. The method does not conceal his resort to high- 
falutin’ platitude (‘Just as separatism or secession is the opposite of unifica- 
tion, so particularism is the opposite of centralization’, p. 119). In any case 
it is disturbed by a form of narrative which requires frequent cross -references 
to what precedes and what follows (“Had he been a leader he would have 
taken the road ahead. But both roads were open to any leader. Ebert chose 
the road back. That he chose it deliberately is shown by his actions at 
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every turn, except those turns where his actions were guided by the needs 
of the moment (e.g. p. 92), or where the force of events overwhelmed him 
(e.g. pp. 169 and 171)’, (p. 104). 

Literature on the active movement of opposition to Hitler, culminating 
in the plot of July 1944, has been prolific in recent years, but for the most 
part books have offered either a useful general account in modest compass or 
a specialized study of some particular personality or aspect. A high point 
is now reached, however, with the publication of Gerhard Ritter’s Carl 
Goerdeler und die deutsche Widerstandsbewegung (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1954, 630 pp. DM 19.80), which gathers together all material so 
far available, adding for the first time material from two important sources, 
the papers left by Goerdeler and the Gestapo reports to Hitler about the 
interrogations and trials. The results is historical writing of the first order, 
raising — and this is an interesting point especially as regards German 
historians — a recent affair to the dignity of academic examination. The 
documentation, it should be noted, includes twelve invaluable appendices, 
some published for the first time, not to mention some 150 pages of notes. 

Two books remain to be noted, the task of which might best be described 
as compilation. Joachim Moras and Hans Paeschke have edited a book, 
under the auspices of the journal Merkur, entitled Deutscher Geist zwischen 
Gestern und Morgen (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954, 473 pp.) 
which, as the sub-title (“Bilanz der kulturellen Entwicklung seit 1945’) shows 
should be regarded as a handbook of recent German thought — including 
social matters (political organization from governmental to municipal 
level), developments in the field of scholarship (science, mathematics, 
historical writing, etc.), literature (on which Holthusen, among others, 
writes), music and art. The book describes itself as a ‘panorama’, indicating 
thus its scope and its limitations — the aim is the overall view of the general 
situation in every sphere, not the documented assessment of detailed aspects. 
This is an important publication. If, as will certainly happen in varying 
degrees, the verdicts of some of its individual contributions — and their 
conception of what is important and what is not — prove incomplete as 
time passes, the historian (and the ‘Germanist’) of the future will turn to 
them as significant lights of the German situation ten years after the Second 
World War. Finally, in these columns attention has from time to time been 
drawn to books setting forth the programmes of the political parties. 
Between these books — in contrast to the parties they deal with — there is 
really not much to choose. Wolfgang Treue’s Deutsche Parteiprogramme 
1861-1954 (‘Musterschmidt’, Wissenschaftlicher Verlag, Géttingen, Frank- 
furt, Berlin, 1954, 319 pp.) combines the notable advantages of a consider- 
able introductory account, the programmes of even the minor parties and a 
range taking it up to — almost literally — the present day. 
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PHILOCTETES 
A CONTEMPORARY GERMAN VERSION 
BY W. E. YUILL 


PHILOCTETES, to whom Hercules bequeathed his infallible bow, was one of 
the leaders of the Greek expedition to Troy. On the way there, he disem- 
barked on the island of Chryse, and unwittingly violated the shrine of the 
local deity. Asa punishment he was bitten in the foot by a snake. The wound 
festered, and the presence of Philoctetes became so obnoxious and so de- 
moralizing that his companions marooned him on the neighbouring island 
of Lemnos. During the ten years he remained there, the fortunes of the 
Greeks before Troy declined. The Trojan oracle, Helenus, captured by the 
Greeks, revealed that the city might only be taken with the help of Philoc- 
tetes and Neoptolemos, the son of Achilles. Philoctetes and Neoptolemos 
were accordingly fetched, the former was healed of his wound, and the city 
was duly taken. 

Such is the legend of Philoctetes; of the Greek dramas dealing with it, 
only the Philoctetes of Sophocles survives, but the lost plays of Aeschylus 
and Euripides seem to have dealt with the same episodes as Sophocles 
chooses — the attempt to induce Philoctetes to serve those who cast him out. 
There are three ways of doing this — force, trickery and persuasion. In the 
drama of Sophocles, Odysseus leads the party dispatched to Lemnos. 
Force, he reasons, is unlikely to succeed against the invincible bow; drawing 
on his experience of human nature, he feels that persuasion cannot prevail 
on a man embittered by treachery and years of suffering; only guile can 
achieve the end, and Odysseus lays his plans accordingly. Being himself 
compromised, he instructs the youth, Neoptolemos, to tell Philoctetes a 
spurious tale of a dispute with the Greek generals, and to entice him on 
board ship by false promises. The young man accepts this unworthy task 
with some reluctance, but carries it out successfully. Philoctetes is deceived, 
but just as they are about to embark, he is seized by one of his periodic 
spasms of agony. He has barely time to hand his bow to Neoptolemos 
before he falls writhing on the ground. Neoptolemos is moved by the suffer- 
ing of Philoctetes and by the subsequent unselfishness of his behaviour; 
seized with remorse, he reveals the plot to Philoctetes, and only the entry of 
Odysseus prevents him from handing back the bow. Further reflection, 
however, reinforces his conviction that deceit and force are equally wrong; 
he gives back the bow, appealing to its owner to return to Troy of his own 
free will, so that the oracle may be fulfilled. Philoctetes is determined to have 
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nothing more to do with the perfidious Greek leaders, but the intervention 
of the god Hercules induces him to change his mind and he departs with 
Neoptolemos for Troy. 

The ultimate issue of Sophocles’ drama is not so much the question of 
truth and falsehood as the need for submission to the will of the gods. 
Certainly, the increase of self-knowledge and moral stature in Neoptolemos 
engages our interest, but his change of heart does not remove the deadlock; 
Philoctetes is so embittered that no mere human appeal can move him. This 
is a fault, for his indignation blinds him to the fact that more than mere 
human issues are hemes By refusing to accept the promise of fame and 
good fortune he not only forfeits the sympathy of his fellow-men, he falls 
into impiety and opposes the will of the gods made manifest in the oracle. 
Hence the necessity for the deus ex machina, the transcendental conclusion. 

The descent of the god, however it may be interpreted, is a distinct 
obstacle for modern audiences, and this may partly account for the neglect 
of the Philoctetes story by later dramatists. The action may have seemed, 
in any case, altogether too meagre; as Professor Waldock says (Sophocles the 
Dramatist, p. 196), “A certain stationariness marks it.’ Again, the sufferings 
of the hero, which form an indispensable part of the action, and which must 
be depicted realistically, could hardly have been shown on any stage which 
believed in bien-séance. Apart from translations of Sophocles, there are not 
many dramas on the subject. The few which there are, however, show 
considerable variety of interpretation. They range from faithful reproduc- 
tions of the Sophoclean, such as La Harpe’s version, to the gallant attempt 
of his compatriot Chateaubrun, who introduced a love intrigue (much to the 
disgust of Lessing in Laokoon). 

In a striking English version, Lord de Tabley also gives the hero the 
consolation of female company, but otherwise the play is in a harsh and 
pessimistic vein. (Philoctetes. A metrical drama. After the Antique, by M. A., 
London, 1866.) The quality of this work was such that its inevitable attribu- 
tion to Matthew Arnold sounded plausible. Instead of a deus ex machina, the 
author has the hero recount a vision he has had of the god. 

In our own day, the figure of Philoctetes might be expected to acquire 
symbolic significance. For Gide, for instance, (Philoctéte ou le traité des trois 
morales in La Revue blanche, Dec. 1st, 1898) Philoctetes represents the poet and 
thinker whose genius is coupled with defects that make him obnoxious to 
the community. The island, symbolic of his spiritual isolation, becomes an 
ivory tower, in which the hero has conquered his pain and found wisdom. 
He has come to understand, above all, the true beauty of words: ‘Je compris 
que les mots sont plus beaux dés qu’ils ne servent plus aux demandes.’. He 
has divested himself of national prejudice, become “de jour en jour moins 
Grec, de jour en plus homme.’ Neoptolemos is impressed by the wisdom of 
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the outcast, and betrays the plan to steal the bow. He surrenders to Philoc- 
tetes the sleeping draught which Ulysses intended to use for this purpose. 
Philoctetes deliberately drinks the potion, however, and allows Ulysses to 
remove his bow. He is glad that the last link between him and the commu- 
nity has been broken, glad that he will never again be troubled by the 
ambitious scheming of his fellow-men. 

Apart from translations of Sophocles, and the discussion in Laokoon, 
Philoctetes seems to have left little impression on German literature. And 
yet the theme embodies two of the classic German dramatic situations — the 
Tasso situation and the Ipigenie situation. Only recently, it appears, has a 
German dramatist been inspired to write an original drama on the legend. 
In 1948, Bernt von Heiseler published his Philoktet, a play based largely on 
Sophocles’ work. Heiseler interprets the theme, however, in a way which 
seems characteristically modern and even characteristically German. Nor 
is there lacking a note of personal confession. 

For Heiseler, as for Gide, the problem of the play is the inevitable modern 
problem of the relation between the individual, with his gifts and failings, 
and the community. Heiseler views this relationship, in the first place, from 
a specifically Christian standpoint; he sees in Sophocles an adumbration of 
Christian morality. In the epilogue to the play, he writes: 


Man tut dem schénen frommen Heidentum des Sophokles keine Gewalt 
an, wenn man sagt, dass sein Philoktet, wie auch die Gestalt und Haltung 
seiner Antigone, Vorahnung christlicher Ethik ist. 


The lesson of the Greek play he interprets as follows: 


Kein Trug und kein Zwang darf die Freiheit einer Seele verletzen, denn 
diese ist kostbar und unersetzlich, selbst einer schwerwiegenden politischen 
Notwendigkeit gegeniiber. 


But this is not all; the individual has obligations towards the community 
which are none the less insistent for being freely assumed: 


.... die Seele wird ihrerseits auf dem freiwilligen Dienst an der Gemein- 
schaft verpflichtet. 


It is this idea which motivates the most striking departure from the Greek 
model. When Neoptolemos appeals to him to save his people, Philoctetes 
replies bitterly: 


Es war mein Volk auch, das mich von sich stiess, 
Und ich erfuhr: ein jeder steht auf sich. 

... Nein, ich frag nichts mehr 

Nach eurem Krieg und Schicksal. Mich verwunderts, 
Dass es mir je soviel war, mich zu locken 

Von meinem heimischen Herd. 
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Not even the return of the bow can change his mind. This is the point 
where the Greek dramatist has recourse to the deus ex machina. In the Ger- 
man play, on the other hand, Philoctetes relents: he is moved — not by 
argument, for he has learned to distrust words — but by the example of 
Neoptolemos, who declares his intention of returning to Troy to share the 
inevitable doom of his comrades. Gide’s hero renounced membership of the 
community joyfully: his German counterpart finds that he cannot break the 


ties that bind him to his people: 


Ward ich so alt, und muss es doch noch lernen, 
Von dem da lernen, dass ich nicht allein bin, 
Ich, der Verstossne, dennoch ‘nicht allein; 

Denn da ist etwas, das uns alle einschliesst, 

Wir weigern uns umsonst, er hat ganz recht. 
Ja, wenn es wahr ist, dass ich etwas tun kann, 
So muss ichs tun und gebe meine Tat 

Den Gdttern in die Obhut. 


This is the final resolution of a conflict that runs throughout the play. We 
may regard it as typically modern that Philoctetes, through reflecting on his 
fate, develops an attitude of defiance, by which he tries to deceive not only 
others, but himself as well. This attitude is revealed in another significant 
departure from the Greek model, a monologue which opens the play. 
— himself cursed by gods and cast out by men, Philoctetes defies 

oth: 


Ich, Philoktet, bin einsam, und bins gern. 
In Promethean phrases he apostrophizes the invisible gods: 


Es ist da irgendwer — 
Was? oder droben:? hinter mir vielleicht, — 
Der zusicht, voller Neugier: schafft er’s noch: 
Er schaffts!_ Noch mehr! ein tiichtiger Bursch! nur zu! 
Und ich, statt solch ein Schauspiel abzukiirzen, 
Mach ihm den Spass und schlepp mich immer noch fort. 


He sustains this defiant pose throughout the first part of his interview with 
Neoptolemos, making light of his hardships. But his protestations gradually 


| become almost hysterical: 


Du siehst ja, dass es geht. 
Ich bin mein eigner bester Freund und Helfer, 
Ich sorge gut fiir mich. — Mach du dich fort 
Mit deinem Volk, ich will nicht so viel schwatzen, 
Ich will nicht, dass du mich voll Mitleid ansichst! 
Kommst du zu denen, die mich ausgesetzt, 
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Sag ihnen, dass ich leicht auf sie verzichte, 
Auf alle! geht! auf alle! 


Suddenly, he breaks down and pleads with Neoptolemos to take him home: 
once more he describes his life on the island, depicting this time, not its 
physical hardships, but its spiritual misery: 

Nie ein Mensch, der liebend nach mir blickt, 

An einem Dienst sich freut, den ich ihm tun kann, 

Nie einer, der mich hért, die Klage 

Der kalten Abendstunde h6rt, 

Und wenn im Morgen das Meer daliegt, 

Schaumatmend, rosiger Nebel davon aufgeht 

Wie Opferrauch — nie einer, dem ichs zeigen, 

Dem ich das Gras, das aufgriint, zeigen kann 

Nach langem Winter! Ich log dir, da ich sagte, 

Ein Mensch kann Tréstung finden an sich selbst. 


The hero is not the only one who learns the nature and extent of his 
obligations towards the community. Neoptolemos recognizes that he must 
share the fate of his people: 


... keiner doch 
Entzicht sich dem gemeinsamen Verhangnis. 
Wer bin ich, dass ich mich versagen diirfte? 


But he realizes eventually that the community can demand only his life, ) 


not the integrity or freedom of himself or others: 


Durch keinen Zweck, 
Auch nicht den héchsten, werden Zwang und Trug 
Entschuldigt, die geschehn an einer Seele. 


The instinctive reluctance to deceive Philoctetes, overcome by Odysseus 
only with great difficulty, is now reinforced and raised to the level of a 
consciously held principle. 

Odysseus obviously contrasts with Neoptolemos in character and prin- 
ciples: he is the traditional villain of the piece. In Sophocles and in the other 
plays he is depicted as sly, conceited and cowardly, the type of the dishonest 
politician, corrupt himself and corrupting others. It is interesting to note 
that Heiseler treats him much more sympathetically: he is shown not as an 
unscrupulous swindler, but as a realistic statesman who has sacrificed his 
scruples in the interests of the state. He speaks with bitterness of the part he 
played in the marooning of Philoctetes: 


Und weil es eine schmutzige Arbeit war, 
So ward sie dem Odysseus auferlegt 


— Ich bins gewohnt und klage nicht mehr drum. 
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Again and again we sense the resentment of the intellectual towards the 
athletes, the unproblematic natures, 


Die Helden... . 
Die hoch hertreten in dem Schmuck des Ruhmes. . . . 


the noblest of whom did not hesitate to accept the fruits of treachery, while 
despising its instrument. In the quarrel between Odysseus and Neoptole- 
mos which follows the latter’s decision to return the bow, Heiseler is careful 
to preserve the dignity of Odysseus. We do not see him retreating hastily 
before the levelled bow of Philoctetes; instead, he is asked by Neoptolemos 
to try to persuade Philoctetes. He does not, of course, succeed, and in the 
final scene must be eclipsed by his younger companion. As he is portrayed 
by the author, however, we feel that he is at least capable of appreciating 
the victory of Neoptolemos. 

Philoctetes, Neoptolemos and Odysseus represent the leaders: the com- 
munity itself is represented by the chorus. As such, they express the suffering 
and weariness of the people after ten years of unremitting warfare. The 
visit to Lemnos is welcome to them, for the island, so dreadful to Philoctetes 
in his loneliness, is to them a challenge and a promise of more constructive 
activity: 

Mége die Burg von Troja bezwingen, 
Wem der blutige Krieg gefiilt, 

Ich will ein friedliches Werk vollbringen 
Hier auf der Insel, fern von der Welt. 


The chorus are characterized at first by unquestioning obedience to their 
leaders and implicit faith in the arbitrary will of the gods, but by the end of 
the play these ideas have been modified through what they have witnessed. 
They express as a piece of communal wisdom the insight gained by the chief 
characters: men need no longer bow beneath an iron necessity — they are, 
under Providence, the arbiters of their own fate: 


Die unser Leben hoch iiberschauen, 
Wollens im Guten gegriindet sehn, 
Wir aber miissen es tun und bauen, 
Uns in der Seele muss es geschehn. 


It is tempting to interpret Philoktet as the reaction of the poet to the recent 
events of German history. It is informed with Christian sentiment, and 
seems to express the hope that the nation may have found its soul after years 
of political expediency and ruthlessness. As we have seen, the chorus 
affirm at the end of the play their individual moral responsibility, and 
implicitly reject the fatalism and the ‘Fiihrerprinzip’ they enunciated earlier. 
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On the personal plane, the drama seems to offer a declaration of solidarity 
on the we of the poet with his people in their time of tribulation, irrespec- 
tive of the way in which their leaders have previously rejected and 


abused what he stands for. His gifts belong to the community, and he 
must share the fate of the community. The sentiment seems liberal enough, 
but perhaps it is still too soon for us to avoid a slight feeling of uneasiness 
when a German writer talks, even in liberal terms, about the ineffable 
qualities of the “Gemeinschaft’. We might prefer, for once, the kind of 
attitude displayed by Gide in his Philoctéte. 
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English Literature in Germany. By Lawrence Marsden Price. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 37. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
1953. 

The Publication of English Humaniora in Germany in the Eighteenth Century. By Mary 
Bell Price and L. M. Price. Un. of Cal. Publ., vol. 44. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 1955. 


Retirement has brought Professor Price no respite from work. But Germanists 
throughout the world will be grateful to him and his faithful helpmeet for 
having brought his magnum opus to a successful conclusion. How indispensable 
it has become to any researcher in Anglo-German literary relations the present 
writer — who has followed its fortunes since he first reviewed it nearly thirty 
years ago for the Modern Language Review — can readily testify. And if that 
first version of 1929 was still inchoate and unformed — necessarily so since it 
had just emerged from the void — the second, and particularly the third (the 
present one), combine vast erudition with increasing felicity of presentation. 

One of the criticisms levelled against the book by “Geisteswissenschaftler’ 
(at the time of its first appearance so much to the fore), was that Professor 
Price had confined himself to the discussion of literary influences, i.e. of 
belles lettres, in too narrow a sense and had neglected the vaster field of ideas. 
Whether such strictures were justified or not —and they seemed a little un- 
grateful in view of the rich material that Professor Price was presenting — he 
has assented to them by providing what he would like to have considered as 
his fourth contribution to the subject. It consists of a Bibliography (in alpha- 
betical order of the English authors) of 200 pages of works on Anthropology, 
Rhetoric, Biography, Geography, History, Philology, Philosophy, Political 
Theory, Theology and Travel, which found one or more translators into 
German in the eighteenth century. The translations are listed without com- 
ment, but there is an admirable Preface to the volume which places these 
categories into their relative degrees of importance. An interesting graph on 
p. xi shows that the vast majority of these works was theological, historical or 
geographical. It was only from the middle of the century onwards that belles 
lettres, which had formed a mere trickle at its beginning began to swell into a 
river, and by its end had broadened into a mighty stream. By 1800 one-third 
of the books proceeding from England were works of imaginative literature. 

One of the chief innovations in the first of the volumes under review con- 
cerns the réle played by the English Comedians in Germany. In the wake of 
N ordstrém and Fredén, Professor Price believes this tohave been grossly 
exaggerated by previous writers: their influence was histrionic rather than 
literary. He believes, too, that English ideas penetrated to the cultured classes 
earlier than the Moral Weeklies would seem to imply, and that they came 
through Holland (the Low Countries have always been a great emporium of 
British trade, especially since Dutch William sat on the British throne.) But 
the chief addition is a chapter on the vogue of English and American authors 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There still remains much to be 
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done in this field, but here at least is a foundation on which to build. Perhaps 
in a new edition Professor Price will go back in time and complete his great 
work by including the influence of Anglo-Saxon culture on Germany during 
the earlier Middle Ages at the time when England was only just beginning to 
be known as England. Braune showed the way in a fascinating article in Zfda, 
1918, and Ernst Oppel provides valuable hints in Stammler’s Deutsche 
Literatur im Aufriss, 1954. But if it is being greedy to ask for more when we 
have already been given so much, it is at least a proof of our enjoyment of 


what we have been given. 
(L. A. WILLoUGHBY) 


Uberlebender Tag. Gedichte aus den Jahren 1951 bis 1954. By Wilhelm Lehmann. 


Diisseldorf-K6éln: Eugen Diederichs Verlag. 1954. 37 pp. DM 4.80. 


Born in 1882, Wilhelm Lehmann belongs to a generation of poets older than 
the early Expressionists; yet his poetry did not become widely known until 
after the Second World War. The poet of his own generation with whom he 
has most in common is Oskar Loerke (1884-1941). Like him, Lehmann kept 
clear of movements and fashions; but Loerke and Lehmann themselves have 
founded a school. Their influence is apparent in the poetry of Elisabeth 
Langgisser (1899-1950), Oda Schaefer (b. 1900), Horst Lange (b. 1904), 
Giinter Eich (b. 1907), Karl Krolow (b. 1915) and a great number of other 
living poets who have been somewhat facetiously labelled the ‘Sumpf- und 
Moordichter’. 

These poets, as the label implies, are nature poets; but they are nature poets 
different in kind from their Romantic, Impressionist and Expressionist prede- 
cessors. Wilhelm Lehmann observes the phenomena of nature in the light of 
myth. His poems can be minutely descriptive without being naturalistic, for 
every phenomenon he describes assumes a symbolic significance. To Lehmann, 
nature and art are not opposed. Both are repositories of timeless symbols. He 
can begin a poem with an image of a lady riding on a unicorn — taken froma 
Gobelin tapestry — and connect it with an asphalt road; neither is more real 
than the other, though one may be more actual. The magpie he observes is 
also the magpie invoked by Wolfram; and the poem in which he makes this 
connection ends with the line: 


Horst du Schritte, sind es die der Briider Grimm. 


Pagan and Christian symbols or legends intermingle in Lehmann’s poems; 
sometimes peacefully, sometimes not, as in Venus und Taufe. Marlene Dietrich 
and Claire Bloom appear in the company of Aphrodite and Diana in Géttin 


und Diva, though this particular —- comes close to being a parody 
of Lehmann’s approach, since it forces him to ask a question which the reader 


may well extend to other analogies made in these poems. This question con- 
cerns the comparative value of their myths and symbols. The doctrine implicit 
in Lehmann’s poems is one that resembles Nietzsche's ‘ewige Wiederkehr’; it 
denies the importance of history and refrains from any commitment to non- 
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aesthetic values. In this respect — and in certain peculiarities of style, form and 
syntax — Lehmann resembles his younger contemporary Gottfried Benn. 
Both poets are fond of the dislocated, a-syntactical phrase or word, which 
conveys a bare image or a bare abstraction, as in Lehmann’s line: 


Vorrat genug des Daseins. Fortbestand. 


Wilhelm Lehmann is a highly accomplished poet, but his emblematic 
tapestries do not always come to life. The gods and daemons of his poems 
do not always respond to his invocations, perhaps because the invocation 
itself has been too well rehearsed. 

(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Deutsche Geftihlskultur. Studien zu ihrer dichterischen Gestaltung. 1. Band. Die Grund- 


lagen. 1770-1830. Bern: Verlag Paul Haupt. 1954. 379 pp. SFr. 17.80. 


The disappearance of Geistesgeschichte left a vacuum in German criticism 
and this pioneer work by Professor Boeschenstein may be regarded as 
an attempt to fill it by the invention of a new variety of investigation — 
Gemiitsforschung. The underlying assumptions are twofold; the author believes 
in the first place that in the last third of the eighteenth century there began 
a powerful movement in the emotional life of the German-speaking 
world, no less important than that intellectual upheaval upon which 
attention has hitherto been largely concentrated; in the second place, he is 
conscious that in the modern world the organs of feeling have atrophied, with 
disastrous results upon literature, for a kind of general paralysis of the insensible 
afflicts our poets and waves of spiritual nausea, compact of nihilism and despair, 
threaten to overwhelm them. We may well have reached the end of that life- 
giving movement which had its beginning in the 1770s and since the time is 
ripe for a re-birth of feeling, we would do well to study its origins. In this 
volume, Professor Boeschenstein tries to lay bare the foundations of the new 
GefiihIskultur; in a second volume he will analyse its development. 

He sees German Gefitihlskultur not as a reaction against the Aufklarung but 
as its counterpart in the realm of feeling —a process of liberation from the 
emotional shackles of the Middle Ages. In the first section of his study — 
‘Johannes Faust. Die Ablésung vom Dogma’ — he uses the various treatments 
of the Faust legend as evidence of the use and misuse of this new-found freedom 
of feeling. In the second, he shows how Christian writers adapted themselves 
to the new emotional modes. Claudius, Jung-Stilling and Jacobi are used as 
illustrations in German literature and a special section is devoted to the partici- 
pation of Switzerland; the main emphasis here is on Pestalozzi and Gotthelf 
but the example of later writers, from Keller to Kiibler, is adduced to show the 
unusual stability of the Swiss emotional climate. Novalis, Hélderlin and Jean 
Paul receive detailed attention in later chapters but the most substantial portion 
of the book is concerned with Goethe, the development of whose muscular 
and adaptable emotional constitution is traced from the beginning to the end 


of his life. 
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Given the task which Professor Boeschenstein has set himself and the nature 
of his material, it was perhaps inevitable that his book should be discursive 
and that its method of progression should be wayward. Rather than criticize 
it on this score, we should be grateful that, having loosened the rigid structure 
imposed by tradition on German literature of the period, he should have 
refrained from fashioning it into some new and arbitrary pattern. He has had 
to invent his technique and his language as he goes along, for the hallowed 
methods and vocabulary of criticism are useless for his purpose and he has, 
moreover, wisely refused to apply the jargon of modern psychology to the 
writers of an earlier age. He has chosen instead to employ a vigorous and lucid 
prose, devoid of abstractions and rich in colourful metaphor, which is a 
pleasure to read. Only after the appearance of the second volume will it be 
possible to judge the success of Professor Boeschenstein’s audacious enterprise. 
One has the suspicion that the poets themselves have written the best history 
of Deutsche Gefiihlskultur but Professor Boeschenstein’s first volume is un- 


doubtedly rich in promise. 
(C. P. Macit) 


Policies of the Prussian Army 1640-1945. By Gordon A. Craig. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1955. §0s. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the merits and importance of this massive 
record of the political rdle of the Prussian — and later the German — army 
from its creation by the Great Elector till its unconditional surrender in 1945. 
The theme has tempted many pens, but not till our own day has the story been 
fully and fairly told. Dr. Gordon Craig, of Princeton, combines exhaustive 
knowledge of printed and unprinted sources with a singularly objective 
approach. His book, with its superb bibliography, illustrates the main Euro- 
pean developments of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
By a curious coincidence it appears shortly after the first volume of Staatskunst 
und Kriegshandwerk: Das Problem des ‘Militarismus’ in Deutschland, a treatise 
of equal merit and equal erudition by Professor Gerhard Ritter, foremost 
living authority on German history since the Middle Ages. 

The five hundred pages are held together by a dominating theme — the 
conflict between soldiers and civilians. It is as incorrect to dismiss the whole 
story as a drama of military dictation as it is to ignore a military influence in 
the life of the state unapproached by any other country. In the crowded 
picture gallery we find the familiar figures of Scharnhorst and Boyen, Roon 
and Moltke, Waldersee and Schlieffen, Seeckt and Groner among the soldiers, 
with the Hohenzollern rulers almost always on their side. Among the 
civilians two names stand out in high relief — Bismarck, who regarded the 
army as his instrument, and Hitler, who asserted the supremacy of the civil 
authority to a degree unapproached by Bismarck or any other crowned head. 
From time to time Liberalism — the principle of associating the people with 
the responsibilities of government — made unsuccessful efforts to loosen the 
grip of the soldiers, but not till the débacle of 1918 and the disappearance of 
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the dynasty could the civilians establish their control. It was a tragic paradox, 
when the battle at long last appeared to be won, that an Austrian civilian 
should bend the army to his will and launch it on the most grandiose project 
of unprovoked aggression in its history, with the result that for a decade after 
1945 not a single uniform was to be seen in the classic land of militarism. Till 
the arrival of the Nazis the civilians, mindful of Bismarck’s axiom that politics 
are the art of the possible, had on the whole displayed superior political wisdom; 
but from 1933 onwards a civilian megalomaniac, scorning the advice of his 
weak-willed military advisers, drove the ship of state straight on to the rocks. 

Though the author never raises his voice, he allows himself at the close of 
his narrative a few words of well-merited rebuke of the Generals who failed to 
stand up to the crazy Fiihrer. “To the very end the commanders of Germany’s 
armies showed the technical virtuosity and the physical courage which had 
always since the recovery of Jena and Auerstadt been characteristic of the 
Prussian officer corps. But what they failed to demonstrate in these last 
desperate years was what they had failed to demonstrate when Hitler stood 
on the threshold of the Chancellorship in 1933, what they had failed to 
demonstrate when he loosed his murderers on the land in June 1934, what 
they had failed to demonstrate when Schleicher was killed and Fritzsch 
disgraced; namely, any trace of the moral courage, the spiritual independence 
and the deep patriotism which had marked the careers of such great soldiers 
of the past as Scharnhorst, Boyen and Gneisenau. Without these things their 
other gifts were without value, and they themselves were powerless to avert 
the disaster which had been so largely the result of their political irresponsibi- 
lity.’ This arresting volume should help to convince any German readers it 
may find of the paramount necessity of civilian control over every aspect of 
policy and administration. 

(G. P. Goocn) 


A Handbook to Old High German Literature. By J. Knight Bostock. London: 


Geoftrey Cumberlege for Oxford University Press. 1955. ix+257 pp. 
Cloth. 25s. 


As the first detailed history of Old High German literature written in English, 
Mr. Bostock’s book will be welcome to all workers in the field. The amount 
of material offered is in fact probably larger than in any German work on the 
subject except that of Ehrismann and there can be little complaint about the 
thoroughness of the documentation or the treatment of the minutiae of 
language and form. Nevertheless, this reviewer felt a keen sense of oppor- 
tunity lost. For although Mr. Bostock shows evidence of great learning and 
the widest reading in the field, he has contributed virtually nothing to the 
study of Old High German literature. It almost seems that he is afraid to 
express an opinion of his own. Ina field where the wildest kind of speculation 
has been put in print (and Mr. Bostock quotes some beautiful examples) it 
would surely not have been too rash to decide on one of the points of view 
mentioned and support it — or even offer a new one? But this is not the au- 
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thor’s method. Again and again all the evidence is produced, the facts are 
marshalled, the references given — and the topic is abruptly closed. It is 
typical that the book too ends in this way, with no attempt at a summation, 
not even an index. 

By using this method of ‘review of scholarship’ Mr. Bostock puts himself 
very much at the mercy of his predecessors in the field. For if he offers their 
various opinions, he is bound by what has already been done and by its 
methods. Consequently many of the studies are hopelessly lop-sided in their 
approach. In his study of the Hildebrandslied, for example, the author devotes 
thirteen pages to the orthography, language, etc. and some twelve to analysis 
of the cultural and ethical background but only two or three which could be 
described as criticism of the poem as literature. This proportion is fairly 
representative of the situation throughout the book. In spite of a very 
laudable attempt to give more of the cultural and historical background than 
has been usual in histories of literature, the author fails to make clear the 
significance of the literature he is describing as a cultural phenomenon in 
Western Europe. The reader finishes with a picture of a number of isolated 
works, which have been dissected and examined but never set within the 
framework of European culture. 

Attention may be called to one or two points of organization. In the study 
of the Hildebrandslied hardly any attention is given to the metrical form and 
a knowledge of the principles of Stabreimdichtung seems to be assumed. No 
reference is made to the full treatment of the subject given much later in the 
discussion of the Heliand. A cross-reference here would save much trouble. 
Although reference is made to Heusler’s Deutsche Versgeschichte, it cannot be 
said that the reader would have a very clear idea of how Heusler treats 
Stabreimdichtung if he had only Mr. Bostock’s account. 


There is generally considerable repetition and confusion in many of the — 
accounts. That on the Heliand could be considerably shortened with no loss | 


of information. And why, on the other hand, is Hroswitha so briefly treated? 
Admittedly her works are in Latin but so is the Waltharilied and it merits 
thirteen pages. Is it because there are less dubious points to resolve: One of 
the most important studies of Hroswitha is not mentioned at all, namely 
Fritz Preissl’s Hrotswith von Gandersheim und die Entstehung des mittelalterlichen 
Heldenbildes, a work of considerable importance for German epic. 

Mr. Bostock’s book is a fine summary of research, a good work for degree 
candidates but hardly one to encourage others to turn to Old High German 
literature. 


(W. T. H. Jackson) 


Verheissungen. By Max Mell. Einsiedeln: Benziger. 1954. 


Max Mell is a writer who takes advantage of his limitations. To call him 
short-sighted is not to abuse him, but to say that he sees what is close to him 
very brilliantly indeed. The seven selected tales in this volume show him at 
his best when he concentrates on the tight emotional circle surrounding each 
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individual. The mood of the stories may vary, from the humorous heroics 
of ‘Der Tanzer von Sankt Stephan’ to the gloom and hopelessness of “Barbara 
Naderer’, but all have in common an immediacy, an intensity, which seems 
out of all proportion to the matter in hand. His people are commonplace, 
his incidents trivial, but his stories are triumphs because he skilfully places the 
reader at the very centre of each character's emotional field, where nothing 
is trivial. The emotional distance between Mell and his readers is, as in 
Chekhov, very short. The advantage of this, as well as the author’s ability to 
make the most of this advantage, is clear in “Die Brille’, a story about blind 
girls in an institution. It is the very blindness here that sharpens insight. This 
near-masterpiece fails only at the end, when the author throws everything 
away in a revoltingly melodramatic attempt to provide a neat moral ending. 
This weakness occurs in other stories too, particularly in ‘Die Wallfahrer’, 
where the close is too sentimental for words, and this suggests that Mell the 
story-teller succumbs too easily to Mell the dramatist in search of a ‘strong’ 
final curtain. But these stories remain a memorable expression of vitality, 
a reminder that nothing is commonplace unless the mind makes it so. 


(Ipris PARRY) 


Jahrhundertmitte. Deutsche Gedichte der Gegenwart. Ed. Friedrich Michael. (Insel- 


Biicherei Nr. 618). Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. 1955. 


This new volume of the Insel-Biicherei has been compiled by one who is 
himself a poet of the period, but does not include himself; he is described as 
‘a particularly exquisite practitioner’ in his Blume im All (1946) by Professor 
Leonard Forster in his German Poetry 1944-1948 (Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 
1949). This pioneer work of Professor Forster is still very helpful in getting a 
clear idea of the moods and movements in the poetry of the period, and, 
though it is a commentary rather than an anthology, it pairs beautifully with 
the volume under review. Thus for an interpretation of the very first poem 
in the anthology, Friihling 1946, one needs Forster’s book; the meaning is 
bound to be veiled unless one realizes that the holde Anemone is the daughter 
(just released from a concentration camp) of the poetess. Typical here, too, 
is the doubling of the Grecian myth of return which is the base of the poem: 
the maiden released from Pluto’s realm is both Eurydike and Nausicaa; and 
here we have that tangling of detail which, as Forster points out (p. 32), 
the verse of the Jahrhundertmitte has in common with seventeenth-century 
Baroque. This poem of Elizabeth Langgisser is perhaps the loveliest of those 
which are classed as KZ-Lyrik (concentration camp poetry); it is linked with 
the other two divisions Ruinenlyrik and Schuldlyrik; and these are well repre- 
sented in Friedrich Michael’s anthology. The Schuldlyrik might be gathered 
together under the heading: J’accuse; the most forceful voices under this 
heading are Giinter Eich, Rudolf Hagelstange, and Hans Egon Holthusen. 
Nothing could be more awful than Giinter Eich’s Betrachtet die Fingerspitzen, 
with its details of the plague, and his Augenblick im Juni, with its mention of 
Hiroshima. On the other hand nothing could be lovelier than his trench 
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soldier's reverie Abends am Zaum. Nature description is new in type in the 
more or less regionalist verse (Bavaria) of Georg Britting, and it is packed 
with meaning in that of Wilhelm Lehmann, who is not mentioned by Forster, 
though his Deutsche Zeit 1947 would have been grist to his mill (but it was 
first published in Noch nicht genug, 1950). Today Lehmann is recognized as the 
finest nature poet of the period and probably the one who has had and keeps 
the greatest influence on his juniors. The general note of despair in his verse 
of the bomber years is relieved by the upwelling thought: the mind still 
creates (Ich bin genahrt. Ich hér Gesang). Lehmann is a pioneer in the cunningly 
conveyed modernity of his themes; one savours the nostalgic mood of a 
lovely poem with clear classic contours in which he dreams himself into the 
grove of Dodona, hailing Aphrodite and Diana and assuming that they have 
vacated their thrones to Marlene Dietrich and Claire Bloom. Very moving 
is the expression of the intense suffering of the Hitler years conveyed by 
religious symbols in the verse of the Catholic poets Elizabeth Langgisser and 
Gertrud von le Fort. The opposite mood of defiance and endurance rings out 
from the verse of Gottfried Benn; one poem in the book which imprints 
itself instantly on the memory is his Nur zwei Dinge, with its burden: Es gibt 
nur eines: ertrage/ ... Du musst ... /Es gibt nur zwei Dinge: die Leere/ Und das 


gezeichnete Ich. The Protestant poets of the period are Albrecht Goes, a 


Swabian parson, Hans Egon Holthusen (the son of a parson), and Reinhold 
Schneider (who is not represented here.). Friedrich Michael takes care to 
have the younger poets (born 1915-26) — those in the wake of T. S. Eliot, 
W. H. Auden and their French compeers. He has chosen well, and his 
principle of selection has been pure poetry adjudged by rhythm and imagery, 
not Gedankenpoesie such as Forster interprets pp. 38ff. Inevitably considera- 
tions of space exclude not a few whom one would fain see; certainly Paul 
Celan, who lives in Paris and transmits French influences. His youngest 
poets — Karl Krolow (1915-), Heinz Piontek (1925-), Ingeborg Bachmann 
(1926-) — are well established and find readers who are not frightened by their 
ultra-modernity of technique. (J. BrrHet) 


Stiller. By Max Frisch. Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp Verlag. 1954. 577 pp. 


DM. 18. 


This novel is both entertaining and thoughtful, well written and well con- 
structed, an interesting and important book. It is concerned in the first place 
with the relationships of one self-conscious individual to those with whom 
his life is bound; the broader theme, a critique of mid-twentieth century 
civilization from a Swiss point of view, is built up by inference and satirical 
incident. 

Stiller, a sculptor, disappeared from Ziirich early in 1046. Six years later, 
when travelling under a false name, with a forged American passport, he is 
recognized at the Swiss frontier and held in custody. Obstinately he refuses 
to admit that he is the Swiss citizen the circumstantial evidence proves him 
to be. The novel is rich in comic episodes such as Stiller’s interview with the 
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military authorities and his encounters with his prison warder. The author 
shows Ziirich as central not only to his hero’s life, but as central to a novel 
whose incidents report the texture of life in New York, Mexico or Genoa. 

In the ‘thirties Stiller went to Spain to fight against Franco. It was here 
that he underwent an experience which was to fill his subsequent life with 
a sense of failure. The feeling of having betrayed the ideals of his youth, 
combined with a sense of disillusionment about the ideals themselves, haunts 
him throughout the book. Stiller sees similar symptoms of guilt and un- 
certainty in other men, and in the whole of mid-twentieth century civilization. 
On the emotional plane, too, Stiller sees his life as a defeat. After his estrange- 
ment from his wife and the collapse of his relationship with another woman, 
Stiller disappears and makes his way to America. An attempt at suicide in 
New York fails, but it gives Stiller the sense of being able to start a new life, 
of being a traveller without baggage; his arrest at the Swiss frontier and the 
confrontation with many figures from his past are an enforced reconstruction 
of a life which he would like to have abandoned. “Das Versagen in unserem 
Leben lasst sich nicht begraben’, writes Stiller. The public notary who plays 
the part of lay priest-psychiatrist, fights with Stiller’s despair: “Die weitaus 
meisten Menschenleben werden durch Selbstiiberforderung vernichtet’, he 
says. 

At one point Stiller asks himself if his personality and his experiences are 
real, or to what extent they are second-hand. Does he know Spain through 
Hemingway, Mexico through Graham Greene, Paris through Ernst Jiinger, 
and so on? Are his complex emotional attitudes his own, or are they borrowed 
from Proust? And what else has he got from Kafka and Thomas Mann: 
Max Frisch’s novel is written throughout with a self-conscious narrative 
technique, and motifs and mannerisms from numerous contemporary sources 
have been exploited. It has a cosmopolitan polish and an easy urbanity, while 
remaining unmistakably Swiss. If we occasionally tire of the hero’s moody, 
alcoholic charm, the two women characters are finely and sympathetically 
drawn. This is a book which has much to say, and says it in a convincing 
manner. 

(H. M. Warpson) 


The Romantic Realist, Caroline de la Motte Fouqué. By Jean T. Wilde. New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1955. pp. 474. $6.00. 


Like her husband, Friedrich de la Motte Fouqué, Caroline wrote a great deal 
and enjoyed a short period of quite remarkable popularity. Any study of her 
work, especially one which is so frankly sociological, should explain why her 
novels and short stories had such an appeal and why it was so short-lived. This 
would involve, among other things, a detailed consideration of the social and 
political circumstances, and a careful comparison of the ideas and writings of 
husband and wife. The author has attempted the former, but has unfortu- 
nately neglected to present any significant picture of the literary relationship 
between the Fouqués. 
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Miss Wilde undertakes a detailed study of Caroline, devoting almost as 
much space to her social as to her literary activities, though she finds it + 
inevitably difficult to distinguish between the two. The first section, therefore, 
describes Caroline’s household and friends, while the second is devoted in the 
main to résumés of her works and comments on them. 

Miss Wilde has obviously read more than enough of Caroline’s works to 
write authoritatively about them. Her book is, however, disappointing. It 
seems badly planned, largely because of her desire to establish categories 
which are too rigid and too artificial. As a result she seldom advances beyond 
superficial comment on subject matter or technique, and rarely succeeds in 
establishing fundamental ideas or principles. Her criticism amounts to little 
more than a confused mixture of the vaguer critical clichés about technique, 
and some inappropriate moral judgments of the characters. 

What is more disquieting is that the author's general approach seems uncer- 


tain, at times naive. She judges too much from the point of view of the > ’ 
twentieth century, even when trying to evaluate Caroline's relationship with ‘ 
those around her or her aims in her writing. It is surely not at all oddl 

humble that her letters to a Hohenzollern Princess should be addressed to | 5 


‘meine allerdnadigste Prinzess’ or even ‘allerdurchlauchtigste, gnidigste 
Prinzess’ (p. 92) and it is equally inappropriate to imply that if expressions of 
this kind ‘jar on the nerves of the modern reader’ (p. 94) they would seem at 
all unusual in the circumstances in which they were written. In literary 
discussion we find a similar lack of understanding of ‘Romantic’ elements. 
The term always seems to carry with it disapproval, and to refer only to the 
extremer techniques and interests of the Romantics, while ‘realist’ seems 
conversely a term of approbation. It can hardly make Caroline significantly 
‘realistic’ among the Romantics that from time to time she situated her plots 
in the Prussia of her own day, described an everyday character or criticized a 
contemporary weakness. 

It is a pity that Miss Wilde did not build up a more coherent picture of } 
Caroline's Weltanschauung and study more carefully the sources of her ideas 
and attitudes. It would have repaid her, not merely to go more deeply into 
Fouqué’s works, but also to consider again the implications of, for example, 
Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation or of Kleist’s Katechismus der Deutschen. 
Her evaluations would have been more reliable, her book more concise and 
significant. One cannot help wondering whether Caroline’s longwindedness 


has not affected the style of her biographer. 


(W. W. CHAMserRs) 


Der Dichter in unserer Zeit. By Siegfried Freiberg. (Stifterbibliothek Band 86)’ 
Salzburg: Stifterbibliothek. 1955. 53 pp. 


In the two lectures now published in the series Fragen der Zeit, Dr. Freiberg 
discusses many interesting and vital questions concerning the relations between 
poet and public, poet and critic, critic and public in our time. He considers 
the indifference, if not hostility, of the contemporary Austrian public not only 
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towards modern lyrical poetry, but towards all that Dr. Freiberg considers 
best in the imaginative literature of this century; beginning with Rilke, he 
shows how this literature differs, and is bound to differ, from that of other 
ages. In one sense, he argues, the greatest writers are independent of the 
Zeitgeist; in another sense, every writer is bound up with his own age, “diese 
Zeit, in der der Dichter trotzdem verfangen ist wie ein Gummiballon im 
Gestinge eines Lichtleitungsmastes'’, as he puts it. The second lecture, Dichtung 
und Kritik, examines the function of literary criticism in general and its 
special importance in this century. It is to be hoped that Dr. Freiberg will one 
day deal with all these questions at greater length and answer them more 
conclusively than the present occasion permitted. 


(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Friedrich Schiller: Ausgewahlte Werke. Hersg. und eingeleitet von Ernst Miiller. 
6 Teile in 3 Banden. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1955. DM 42. 

Schiller. Bilder aus seinem Leben. Hersg. von der Landesanstalt ftir Erziehung und 
Unterricht. Stuttgart, 1954. 

Schiller. Eine Einfiihrung in Leben und Werke. By Benno von Wiese. Stuttgart: 
Reclam, 1955. 


The three books on Schiller which happen to have come in for review may 
well be taken as a typical reflection of the popular German conception of 
Schiller in the post-war years: an edition of his works for the cultured public, 
some illustrative material to his life for the man in the street, a concise intro- 
duction to his life and work by one of the foremost academic critics written 
with the nation-wide readers of Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek in view. 

No better choice of an author to present the permanent Schiller to the 
Germans could have been made than Benno von Wiese. He has recently 
written a most illuminating and informative survey of Schiller ‘literature’ 
since 1937 for the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschift (1953). And this little book of 
88 pages is, in a sense, the fruit of the experience gained in this useful task. 
It is a judicious mixture of Life and Work and of the interrelations between 
them, it is singularly free of philosophical jargon which is so often the bane 
of German criticism and, though paying due attention to Schiller’s ‘Philo- 
sophie des Schénen’ and to his aesthetic solution of the dualism of existence, 
rightly stresses that ‘aesthetische Erziehung ist nicht nur eine Erziehung 
durch das Schéne, sondern ebenso eine zum Schénen’. 

It was only to be expected that the author of Die deutsche Tragédie von 
Lessing bis Hebbel should have some pertinent things to say about Schiller’s 
drama. ‘Das Ringen um die reine tragische Fabel’ is how he describes the way 
the dramatist Schiller went from Wallenstein onwards in his search for a 
classical modern European tragedy which would have been the integration of 
Shakespeare and Racine. His was essentially a moral tragedy, like that of the 
Greeks, a theodicy vindicating the ways of God to man. Rightly, too, von 
Wiese stresses the superb theatricality of Schiller’s drama which in spite of 
its inconsistencies, makes it ‘a joy for ever’ of the German people. 
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The introduction of Ernst Miiller to the six volumes of the Kohlhammer 
edition is based on a like re-examination of the vast secondary literature on 
Schiller. But it is less easy to follow in its general outlines for most of the 
information concerning his dramatic theory and practice lies buried in the 
very full notes to the dramas themselves (there are 383 closely printed pages of 
notes, of 41 lines each). But there is a suggestive critical evaluation of his lyric 
poetry in volume 1: ‘Lyrik ist ihm gleich zu Beginn . . . ein Ausdrucksmittel 
fiir erhabene Gedanken’, and a timely and very full ‘Einftihrung in Schillers 
Philosophie des Schénen’. Nor has philological scholarship been neglected. 
The text is based on the latest sources: that of Wallenstein has even been col- 
lated with the Hamburg theatre manuscript of 1801 and the important variants 
of Die Rauber, Kabale und Liebe and Don Carlos are given in full. Nor, remem- 
bering that his edition is for the many, does the editor shrink from the task of 
interpretation and his notes are models of concise information. These volumes 
are superbly produced and they contain the essential Schiller, poet, historian, 
aesthetician, though the scholar will still need the Sammtliche Werke for some 
of the more recondite works. This edition has already proved its value; it 
merely appears in a new and very attractive garb for the 1soth anniversary of 
the poet's death. 

(L. A. WILLOUGHBY) 


Goethes Torquato Tasso. Die Tragédie des Dichters. By Wolfdietrich Rasch. Stutt- 


gart: Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1954. DM 9.80. 


Over no work of Goethe have critics expressed more disparate opinions than 
over Tasso. Taking their cue from Goethe's famous pronouncement to Caro- 
line Herder that it represented the ‘Disproportion des Talents mit dem Leben’ 
they have tended — Korff is the classical example — to give it a moral twist 
by stressing the inadequacy and arbitrariness of the poet in the face of society, 
thus making Antonio into the hero of the play. Or else they have dismissed it 
summarily as ‘splendidly dull’, all outward form with no bearing on life. It 
was only when — under the influence of the new aesthetic approach to 
literature — the emphasis in Goethe’s apophthegm was shifted from the ‘Leben’ 
to the ‘Talent’, that a juster, more adequate interpretation became possible. 
Mainly as the result of two pioneer articles by E. M. Wilkinson (to which 
Professor Rasch pays generous acknowledgment) the play was shown to be 
the near tragedy of a creative artist whose chief concern was with his art and 
who, but for his art, would have suffered ship-wreck in the storms of life. 
But even as he suffers the artist, by virtue of his craft, can give shape and 
expression to his suffering in imperishable works of art: ‘Gab mir ein Gott, 
zu sagen, wie ich leide’, and so save himself from the despair which would 
drive the ordinary man to suicide or the lunatic asylum, or both. It is in this 
sense that Goethe could describe his Tasso to Ampére as ‘ein gesteigerter 
Werther’. Werther is just as highly strung, just as imaginatively active as 
Tasso, but he lacks the latter's power of sublimating this feeling and imagina- 
tion into art. He is an artist without a medium. 
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Der 


It is the merit of Professor Rasch to have shown how the passionate urge 
to creativity, the ‘dimonischer Zwang zum Schaffen’, was the driving force 
not only in Tasso’s but in his creator’s existence too, and how from youth to 
old age the symbol of the artist as ‘a second Prometheus under Jove’ never let 
Goethe go. But if the ‘poetischer Bildungstrieb’ was the centre and basis of 
Goethe's existence, this meant that in his poetic realization of reality he 
suffered vicariously — chameleon-like — all the pains and passions with which 
he invested his characters, for this is both the glory and the tragedy of the 
creative artist. Was it perhaps in this sense that Goethe declared to Eckermann 
that, in the whole of a long life, he had not known more than a few weeks 
of entire satisfaction? 

Professor Rasch discusses with taste and discrimination the many problems 
which have beset, and still beset, interpreters of Tasso: the conflict between 
man and poet, the réle of Antonio and of the Princess in the dénouement, the 
meaning of the complicated imagery of the last scene of the play. But it is a 
pity that he should vitiate his conclusions by repeating an old error: The 
final word of the play is not ‘scheitern’ but ‘sollte’! Tasso, ‘Klammert sich. . . 
am Felsen fest an dem er scheitern sollte’. What Goethe has written is ‘near 
tragedy’ rather than actual tragedy, mindful of the Aristoteleian precept that 
tragedy is the more tragic for fie averted in the nick of time, by a recogni- 
tion or a deus ex machina. Tragedy is inherent within the artist himself, and 
his confusion of the world of his imagination with outward reality must of 
necessity constantly threaten his physical and mental balance. To deny this is 
surely to return to the conventional belief in a social-moral catharsis of the 


play which Professor Rasch had begun by repudiating. 
(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 


Ackermann aus Béhmen. Textausgabe von Arthur Hiibner. (Altdeutsche 
Quellen herausgegeben von Ulrich Pretzel, Heft 1), 2. Auflage, Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 1954. xxxili+68 pp. 


The late Prof. Arthur Hiibner’s edition of this text appeared posthumously 
in 1937 with a brief introduction by Helmuth Thomas. This is here reprinted, 
unchanged apart from the correction of a few misprints, but with the addition, 
also by Helmuth Thomas, of twelve pages of Einleitung zur 2. Auflage and 
Nachtrage zu den Anmerkungen. Despite some obvious failings partly due to 
the untimely death of the editor, the first edition was at once recognized as 
being a most important contribution to the study of this difficult text, and for 
this reason its reissue is to be welcomed for the sake of those who do not 
possess a copy of the 1937 edition. In the few additional pages at his disposal, 
Dr. Thomas has attempted to survey in brief some of the vast quantity of new 
literature which has accrued since 1937 and to indicate his attitude to the various 
more recent editions. The problem of establishing a satisfactory text of the 
Ackermann is notoriously a difficult one on which the last word has assuredly 
not yet been said. Since Hiibner’s death the importance of the Czech Tkadlec 
for this purpose has been clearly recognized and, indeed, sometimes exag- 
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gerated, especially by W. Krogmann, who has made some very solid factual 
contributions but has also been inclined to let his Entdeckerfreude run away 
with him, as his edition (Wiesbaden 1954) shows, while the Copenhagen 
edition of Hammerich and Jungbluth, despite very considerable merits in 
many directions, seems altogether too free with conjectures, some of which 
appear distinctly dubious. In short, the perfect edition does not yet exist. The 
few additional notes given here take account of some of the proposed new 
readings, especially those based on rhythmical considerations. Unfortunately, 
while it is in principle legitimate and, indeed, essential, to take these into 
account, it is difficult to do so in practice without subjective bias. Scholars 
will find here a number of interesting new suggestions, many of which are 
worthy of serious consideration. (M. O’C. WatsuHe) 


Western Germany. By Monk Gibbon. London: Batsford. 1955. 306 pp. 93 ill. 


With this well-informed, well-written and well-produced volume — as far 
as I know the first of its kind on the subject since the war — author and pub- 
lishers have done a service alike to student and traveller and to the cause of 
international understanding. A large number of excellent photographs, a 
sketch map and a full index support a text in which description and reflection, 
learning and humour blend easily and happily. 

To concentrate on the parts of the country that interest him most — and 
are, no doubt, all in all, the most interesting — the author has been rigidly 
selective. What he has omitted he explains in his Preface. It amounts in fact 
to the entire region east of the Rhine and north of the Main except for the 
towns of Wiesbaden and Bad Ems, Bremen, Hamburg and Liibeck, the 
Taunus Hills and the beach at Travemiinde — in an area nearly half of Western 
Germany. That the Ruhr should be missing is understandable. The Harz 
Mountains are left out no doubt because they lie two-thirds in the Eastern 
Zone. Yet the traveller might well have been guided farther up the beautiful 
and little known valley of the Lahn to where the picturesque and architec- 
turally rewarding towns of Marburg, Wetzlar and Limburg lie. And a 
twenty-page survey of the Lake of Constance area should surely do more than 
just mention the venerable island of Reichenau with its three ancient churches, 
one covered with tenth-century frescoes. 

But we must not be ungrateful. The book is charming, instructive and 
welcome. 

Misprints and/or mistakes I have noted are: p. 7, Zwiefalten (not Zweifal- 
ten), Brunswick (not Brusnwick): p. 99 Correggio (not Corregio): p. 101, 
line 12, Dicker (not Dicher): pp. 108, 162, 302 Ignaz Giinther (not Gunther): 
pp. 214-15, 302 Matthaus Giinther (not Mathias Gunter): pp. 247, 303 Mainau 
(not Maineau): p. 292 (foot) the Liibeck Marienkirche and Cathedral are 
different buildings. 

The only ally inadequate illustration is No. 48 which is a travesty of a 
noble interior. A single picture of the Bavarian lakes is rather a short ration 
— the KGnigssee surely deserves a look in! (JoHN Bourke) 
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Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff: Die Judenbuche. Ed. J. R. Forster. London: Harrap. 


1955. 94 pp. 4s. 

To have brought out this well-produced little text at the modest price of 4s. is 
a feat on which the publishers are to be congratulated in these days of steadily 
rising costs. The selection of this short prose-work was a judicious one; it is 
admirably suited for school use and it should also appeal to first-year under- 
graduate classes studying representative examples of the German Novelle, 
since various textual problems which might still cause considerable difficulty 
at that stage are all covered in the accompanying notes. 

Mr. Forster’s introduction is a modest and factual one, seeking to make no 
startling revelations concerning the authoress or her work but summarizing 
clearly and concisely the life and personality of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, 
her friendships (particularly that with Levin Schiicking), the typical features 
of her work, and giving a lucid two-page exposition of the German Novelle 
as such, which should be of great help to beginners. Following on this is a 
brief analysis of Die Judenbuche as an example of this genre. One might 
perhaps have wished to find in the general introduction a slightly fuller 
account of the characteristic features of the Westphalian landscape and 
Annette’s special interpretation of them, but the modest 11 pp. occupied by 
the editor’s introductory material nevertheless cover a good deal of ground 
and have a valuable contribution to make. 

There is also a select bibliography (containing a list of recommended 
editions, biographies, studies of Die Judenbuche and of the Novelle as a whole), 
a chronological table, and 8 pp. of short, well-written notes. An interesting 
and useful feature of this edition is the inclusion of Die Geschichte eines Algierer 
Sklaven by A. Freiherr von Haxthausen, the source of Die Judenbuche. 


(A. R. Rosrnson) 


Epik und Dramatik. By Willi Flemming. (Dalp-Taschenbiicher. Bd. 311). 


Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag. 1955. 144 pp. 


Professor Flemming has devoted well over forty years to a study of the drama, 
and those familiar with his books realize that it is the practical side, i.e. the 
problems associated with the stage performance, which has hitherto claimed 
his most concentrated and sustained attention. His Theaterwissenschaftliches 
Seminar in Rostock (of which the reviewer had the privilege to be a member 
for two years) was one of the first in Germany, and since 1945 he has built up 
in Mainz an active centre of study of the drama as literature and stage-play. 
In this new book Professor Flemming sets out to examine the innate laws 
which he sees governing the distinctive character of the narrative and dramatic 
forms in literature. His method is, then, the ‘morphological’, which alone, he 
maintains, can uncover the Strukturprinzip inherent in the various literary 
forms (p. 32). As illustrations he cites, besides the important dramatists from 
Gryphius to Brecht, masters of narrative prose like Keller, Mayer, Storm, Stif- 
ter, Mann, but the reader may find it necessary to brush up his knowledge of 
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Balzac’s ‘Pére Goriot’. The book is divided into sixteen chapters of approxi- 
mately equal lengths which would certainly facilitate subsequent reference to 
specific aspects of the author’s treatment. There is a short bibliography but 
no index. 

German Germanisten are more likely to respond warmly to this book than 
their British colleagues. Professor Flemming’s concluding words begin: 
“Wie in der Natur der denkende Mensch sich nicht geniigen lasst an der 
naiven Freude iiber ihre Schénheit und Mannigfaltigkeit, sondern den 
Kraften und Gesetzen nachspiirt, die dieses bewirken, so verhilt es sich auch } 
im Reich der Kunst!” One might be tempted to add: “Leider Gottes!’ 


(HucH Powe t) 


Denn das Wagnis ist schén. By Zenta Maurina. Memmingen/Allgiu; Maxi- 
milian Dietrich Verlag. 1953. 583 pp. DM 13.80. ) 


In this, the second volume of her memoirs, Mme Maurina tells of her 
eventually successful struggle to read at the University of Riga and take her 
doctorate; of the friends she made among musicians, writers and artists not 
only in lands bordering on the east Baltic but more widely in Europe; and of 
the coming of the ‘Albatross’, a man of artistic sensibility, philosophic temper 
and heroic moral proportions who flew into her life from a far ocean and 
remained with her. The account ends with the entry into Latvia of Russian ) 
troops after the German betrayal. | 

Very little has been spared Mme Maurina. The old tragedy lived on in 
daily encounters, often extremely degrading, with landladies, railway porters, 
cab-drivers and such-like on whose precarious good-will, whether she was 
stationary or mobile, her education and so her whole future ultimately 
depended. Doctors of medicine added much to her sufferings, though several 
of either sex are honourably mentioned and one saved her life by his extraor- 
dinary psychic powers. But this was nothing to the grief inflicted by the 
death from appendicitis—the doctor-surgeon was out fishing — of her 
beloved sister Masi under whose devoted care life away from home had first 
become tolerable. In addition to such elemental griefs, both great and small, 
there were others of a comparatively metaphysical variety. The author, an 
extremely gifted woman of Latvian, German, Russian, European, Classical 
and universal culture, naturally suffers like the Welsh in these islands, from her 
conviction of the greatness (by any standards) of such lyric writers as Poruks 
and Rainis and at the same time her knowledge that the world will never con- 
cede it —until it learns Latvian. And then by a bitter paradox, Mme 
Maurina was not spared the experience of becoming a target for Latvian 
nationalists who found her outlook too European! And now physical separa- 
tion from the dear land, in exile. 

Those who have imagination enough to be curious about the life that was 
lived by thoughtful people in the Baltic States and above all in Latvia during 


The first was Die weite Fahrt (1951) reviewed in these pages (vol. V, No. 3, April 1952). 
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their one brief span of self-determination could find no better key than this 
book. But the same is true for those who wonder what the human will is 
capable of in the most adverse circumstances. The message the author brings 
out of national and personal disaster is that mind is superior to matter; that 
of all religious leaders it is Christ who throws most light on the enigma of 
human suffering, and that of latter-day writers it is Dostoyevsky who does so. 
This is the verdict of one who claims by right the title of a ‘specialist in 
suffering.’ 

Through her gifts, insight and physical helplessness Mme Maurina has 
become a sort of laboratory in which the characters of those who impinge 
on her life are swiftly broken down so far as they will go. It thus happens that 
among the weaklings, neutrals and merely normally selfish people, several 
individuals of quite rock-like integrity, veritable heroes, emerge, foremost 
among them Anna and ‘Albatross’ (Konstantin Raudive, the author of Der 
Chaosmensch 1951). To read about these two —a thing which must be done 
at first hand — is to discover the possibilities of human nature anew. Suffice 
to say, Anna divined the author’s every need and appeared miraculously when 
wanted; the incredible Albatross, fascinated by the author’s writings, at the 
same time craved a vessel so empty of good fortune that it might, perhaps, 
hold the great outpouring of his compassion — and so a match was made. 
An interesting point on which the author does not dwell is that whereas the 
deeds of Anna and Albatross are of the same stamp, the reasons they would 
have given for doing them would not tally. 

Mme Maurina’s Doctorate was in every way a national event. It was the 
first Doctorate of Literature ever to be conferred by the University of Riga. 
It was conferred only after the most searching written and oral examination, 
with thesis, in more languages ancient and modern than most scholars ever 
learn and the bitterest and pettiest intrigue, initiated by the Ministry of 
Education on ‘nationalist’ grounds. The whole town, if not country, was split 
into factions and the candidate was wheeled into the Aula —a veritable 
battleground — through a tumult reminiscent of the Eatonswill elections. 

This book teems with vivid sketches of meetings with remarkable people. 
To mention only a few: the Latvian poets Rainis and Janis Akuraters, the 
musician and founder of a Folk University Zilizian Briedis, the Finnish writer 
Sillanpaa, Romain Rolland, and, of more immediate interest to readers of this 
quarterly, Friedrich Gundolf, and his circle and colleagues in Heidelberg — 
this at some length and from an unusual angle (pp. 211ff). There are also 
descriptions of places with whose cultures the author is intimately acquainted: 
Florence (she has a book on Dante), Venice, Paris. But as one might have 
expected from the first volume, there are penetrating passages on such things 
as flowers, trees and hands. A gem the author has enshrined in her books is 
that of Sillanpaa’s childlike wonder that a translation of one of his books 
should have appeared in Spain: 


‘Ein Spanier und ein Finne, stellen Sie sich das mal vor! Jeder lebt an 
seinem Ende der Welt. Jeder hat seine Verriicktheiten. Selbst findet man 
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nicht den Weg nach Spanien, aber das Buch, das kommt hin und das Buch | 


ist mehr als ich’, und er lachte dréhnend. ‘Eine Spanierin liest mein Buch. 
Eine schéne Frau, Spanierin liest und weint dariiber, was ein finnischer 
Bauerssohn ausgedacht hat. Zarte Finger mit vielen Ringen wenden die 
Seiten’, und er sah auf seine klobigen Hande. 


Sillanpaa’s humble delight at the honour accorded him in Spain is a symbol 


of the longing of the small states to be known, valued and loved for their own | 


sakes. It is indeed fortunate that one of their poets is mistress of the German 
language and while adding to its achievements can also open to us the great 
heart of a tiny land. 

(A. T. Hatto) 


CORRECTION 


In my review of Lennartz, ‘Die Dichter unserer Zeit’ in vol. VIII, No. 4 
of this review I allowed a careless mistake to slip in when I referred to Arnold and 
Stefan Zweig as ‘brothers’. They are, of course, not brothers and Lennartz does not 
say they are. I take this opportunity of apologizing for this carelessness. 


N. S. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE CITY OF OXFORD AT THE ALDEN PRESS 
AND BOUND AT THE KEMP HALL BINDERY, OXFORD 
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